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rAIN. 
By C. L. PIRKIS, 

Author of ‘‘ Lady Lovelace,” ete. 


ncaa 
CHAPTER IX. 
Frank LeEpyARD, during the night 








watches of Joyce’s illness, asked himself a 
few questions. 


| Cut a man off from his work, shut him 


up within four walls, give him his sleep in 
snatches, make him eat his food without 
appetite, and the chances are that his brain 
will swarm with questions. 

Frank’s did, at any rate. Irritating, im- 
portunate questions they were, one as like 
another as grains of sand, all eventually re- 
solving themselves into a final and pointed 


j one, running somewhat as follows : 


' “If Joyce’s happiness were, as he was 
asserting to himself all day long, his one 
and only object in life, was he in reality 
consulting it when he had insisted upon 
the postponement of their marriage ? ” 

Of course the question could be put in a 





hundred different fashions. As thus : ‘“‘was 
not the sacrifice he had made to his pride 
compounded in part of her happiness?” Or 
thus: “ was it not rather like straining at a 
gnat and swallowing a camel, uncer the cir- 
cumstances, to sacrifice to his pride at all? 
Supposing even that, by dint of strenuous 
exertion, he could match Joyce’s income in 
a few years’ time with his own, he certainly 
could not hope to the end of his life, let 
him work as he might, to accumulate an 
equivalent to the fortune that would ac- 


‘crue to her on her mother’s death, when 


the whole of Mr. Shenstone’s property came 
to be divided between her and Mab.” 

A man of Frank Ledyard’s energetic 
temperament cannot admit into his career 
anything that savours of ambiguity or 





i 








vacillation of purpose. “If you have got 








into the wrong path, the sooner you get 
out of it the better,” is the decision with 
which such men generally cut sharply 
enough all knotty points. 

This was the conclusion at which Frank, 
in due course, was to arrive. In his cha- 
racter, as in Joyce’s, all sorts of contradic- | 
tions met. An old schoolfellow of Frank’s 
describing him about this time had said, 
“He is the most impetuous plodder that 
ever came into the world. He was so at |! 
Eton. See him begin a foot-race, no one } 
would bet on him unless he knew him. 
He'd start with a spurt and everyone would | 
say with a chuckle, ‘that fellow won’t keep 
up that pace long.’ But hang it! he would | 
and did, and always came in the first and 
the freshest at the end.” 

The anecdote was typical of Frank’s con- 
duct of life. In early youth he had been 
given to understand that his future was in ¢ 
his own hands to make or mar, and that 
from economic and other reasons the Bar 
was the only career open to him, and his 
proclivities in other directions were sharply 
nipped in the bud. His father had been a 
man of fair fortune, had died young, leav- 
ing his property at the sole disposal of his 
widow. She soon wearied of the widowed 
state; entered the bonds of matrimony } 
again ; and, in her turn, died, leaving the boy 
Frank on his stepfather’s hands. The step- 
father repeated his wife’s career—with a 
difference. He speedily re-married, but, in- 
stead of dying, brought into the world a 
large family. Under these circumstances it 
was not surprising that Frank’s patrimony 
had dwindled. Land had to be mortgaged 
to cover his school and college expenses, 
and, to meet the mortgage, had eventually 
to be sold. Subsequently the wreck of the 
property had been handed over to him, a 
sum amounting to something under two ft 
thousand pounds. On this he was duly | 
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informed he was expected to thrive and be 
content, or else to build up for himself a 
fortune in life. He chose to attempt the 
latter, and set to work at the mill with a 
vast energy. No incentive to hard striving 
was needed by a man of his large ambi- 
tions and strong will ; but, naturally, when 
he came upon his fate in the form of Joyce 
Shenstone, his interest in his work doubled 
and trebled itself, and straight ahead of 
other men he went with a sure-footed swift- 
ness that was bound to win the race. 

“That is a rising man,” had been the 
comment freely passed upon him by his 
seniors in the profession, as they noted 
the steady grasp of his intellect, his clear 
eye for an outline, legal or otherwise. 

And “he'll make himself a name before 
he has done,” had been more than once 
said of him by his colleagues on the press, 
as they marked the sure-handed vehemence 
with which he struck at his nails, and the 
straight, steady fashion in which every one 
of them went home. 

But, coupled with these essentially mas- 
culine traits, were others, which some would 
consider of less robust growth—a sense of 
honour so fine as to be superfine, a pride 
so wire-drawn as to be all but attenuated. 
Under the dictates of this pride he had taken 
fire at foolish Mrs. Shenstone’s foolish words, 
and had done his utmost to retard Joyce’s 
happiness and his own. The pride, how- 
ever, was for a time quenched by a stronger, 
deeper feeling : a terror lest, by retarding 
his happiness, he had lost his chance of it 
altogether. He now saw matters in a clearer 
light, and lost no time in coming to a new 
resolution upon them. 

Ile took the first opportunity that pre- 
sented itself to explain to Mab the change 
which had come over his views ; how that, 
instead of wishing to postpone his marriage 
with Joyce, he hoped he might now be 
allowed to press matters forward as much 
as possible, 

‘Of course it costs me something to put 
my pride into my pocket, I won’t say it 
doesn’t ; and I expect (and deserve) to be 
made to eat humble pie all round,” he went 
on to say. ‘ But you will understand, I 
know, Mab, whoever else makes mis- 
takes on the matter, that Joyce’s happi- 
ness is my first thought ; that if I thought 
I could not make her happiness for her, I 
would step out of her path at once and 
make way for someone who could.” 

Mab was deliciously sympathetic. ‘Of 
course it will be a terrible wrench for me 
to part with Joyce,” she said with a sigh, 





“but I know it will be for her happiness, 
I am going round to mamma’s rooms this 
afternoon; I will tell her, if you like, what 
you have said to me.” 

“Thank you, Mab, that is kind; I am 
afraid your mother, however, will not take 
my petition quite so graciously as you 
have,” said I'rank, a little doubtfully. 

“Oh, but I am sure she will,” was Mab’s 
ready reply ; “‘only yesterday she said to 
me, ‘I shan’t believe in Frank’s devotion 
to Joyce if he prolongs their engagement 
much longer.’ I'll undertake to manage 
mother, if you can undertake Uncle Archie. 
Tie’ll be the one to give you trouble, I’m 
afraid.” 

Frank in silent wonder apostrophised 
his own folly, that had ever attached the 
slightest importance to words spoken by so 
feather-brained a woman as Mrs, Shenstone. 

He took the earliest opportunity also of 
hinting to Joyce from which quarter blew 
the wind of his wishes now. 

Joyce, looking fragile enough from her 
sharp illness but withal as coquettishly 
beautiful as ever, turned her deep shining 
eyes upon him. At heart she was trium- 
phantly glad, but she did not intend yet 
awhile to show him the gladness, only the 
triumph. 

“ Ah,” she said, smiling up at him from 
the pillows of the couch whereon she rested, 
“this is the man who meant to serve ten 
yearsof Egyptian bondage before he entered 
Canaan, and he hasn’t had the courage to 
serve out one!” 

“T know I deserve to be laughed at,” 
said Frank humbly; “and I don’t mind 
your laughing at me one bit, dear. But oh, 
what will Uncle Archie say ?” 

“ What will you say to Uncle Archie ? 
That’s the point, I think,” laughed Joyce. 
** How will you begin your letter, how end 
it? What will you put in the middle of 
it?” 

“© You shall see it, Joyce ; you shall dic- 
tate it if you like you shall tell me word 
for word what to put down.” 

“Shall I? Then take out your pencil 
and begin to write at once.” Frank obeyed 
her immediately. 

“Now begin: ‘Dear Mr. Shenstone, I 
feel so small as to be absolutely microscopic, 
and I sincerely hope you won't overlook 
me together with the request I have to 
make.’ That is to be by way of making a 
beginning. Your request is to be sent 
when you get Uncle Archie’s reply ; that is, 
if you dare send it at all after the crushing 
answer you will be sure to get.” 
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“T deserve ‘crushing’ I admit,” said 
Frank, sharply rapping his knuckles with 
his pencil. ‘But I don’t believe any 
reply of Uncle Archie’s will crush me, let 
it be never so ponderous. Just now with 
you given back to me, dear, I am in the 
seventh heaven, and it would take an army 
of Uncle Archies to bring me down from 
it!” 

“ Ah, but fancy such an answer as this : 
‘Sir, remain the atom that you are, and 
keep your request unspoken.’ I assure you 
I have known Uncle Archie go farther 
even than that in a letter.” 

Strange to say, when Uncle Archie’s 
answer to F'rank’s petition for an early 
wedding-day came, it was something quite 
other than Joyce or Frank could have pic- 
tured in their most sanguine moments. It 
was the heartiest of complacent consents 
given with the most thorough goodwill. 

“To say truth,” wrote the old gentle- 
man, “I have been very ill since my trip to 
London, though I have not liked to lay 
stress upon my illness for fear of causing 
you all needless anxiety. I am, however, 
beginning to feel that I am getting near the 
end of the race, and I should like to see 
my dead brother’s children in safe keeping 
before I drop out of it. What you told 
me when you wrote some little time ago, 
and what I have heard from other friends 
in London as to the sort of people my 
sister-in-law is gathering about her has filled 
me with anxiety on my nieces’ behalf. 
Joyce married to you is safe, of course, 
(you are made of sterling stuff, though you 
have your whims and your cranks like 
other people,) and there will be always a 
haven for Mab should anything arise to 
make her feel the need of one. So, my 
dear feliow, all 1 say to you is make all 
arrangements for as early a date as is 
admissible, and the sooner it is the better 
I shall be pleased.” 


CHAPTER X. 

Arter her illness, Joyce, accompanied 
by Mab, went for a month of sea air to 
some old friends in Wales; Mrs. Shen- 
stone, for reasons best known to herself, 
refusing just then to take flight anywhere. 
Her quarters seemed very much to her 
liking, and she appeared extremely loth to 
be dislodged from them. It was possible 
that, alone in rooms, she was able to claim 
a freedom of action for herself, which her 
daughters occasionally begrudged her. 

The house in Eaton Square was mean- 





time thoroughly cleansed and disinfected 
by her orders. Someone must have sug- 
gested this sanitary measure to her, for 
common-sense on the matters of health or 
comfort she utterly lacked. It might have 
been the Buckinghams, who, during the 
absence of her daughters, passed a great 
deal of time in her society. 

Joyce and Mab, returning from their sea- 
side trip at the end of September, to their 
immense surprise found Sylvia Buckingham 
installed in their home as something of a 
major-domo, that is to say, she held the 
household keys, and appeared to be keeper 
of the privy purse. 

Joyce came back in altogether redundant 
health and spirits, intending to make brisk 
preparations for her wedding-day, and to 
wind up generally the household clocks. 

In straightforward fashion she took her 
mother to task on this matter. 

“Ts Miss Buckingham going to-morrow, 
mother?” she asked, trying to be as sun- 
shiny as possible. “If she stays over 
another twenty-four hours, you may be sure 
I shall snub her frightfully.” 

Mrs. Shenstone begged the question. 
“How can you speak so rudely of my 
friends?” she said querulously. ‘I can’t 
tell you how kind the Buckinghams have 
been to me while I have been so lonely 
and wretched. Sylvia and George——” 

‘Who? Who?” exclaimed Joyce, aghast 
at her mother’s easy and familiar mention 
of this man, with his doubtful captaincy 
and objectionable personality. 

Mrs. Shenstone turned her head towards 
the looking-glass to see if she had a girlish 
blush on her face. ‘Well, Joyce,” she 
said deprecatingly, “you know I never 
could adopt your stiff and formal way of 
speaking of intimate friends.” 

“Friends! Mother, get upon stilts as 
soon as you can, if you can’t keep out of 
the mud any other way.” 

“Mud! Stilts! That is always the way 
you and Mab talk when I want to have a 
little rational conversation.” 

“Ah, then we're of one mind now,” 
cried Joyce brightly. “I only want a 
rational answer to my very rational ques- 
tion—how much longer is Miss Bucking- 
ham going to inflict her presence upon 
us #” 

The door opened at this moment, and 
Miss Buckingham entered. There was 
nothing to give the impression that she 
had heard Joyce’s last sentence, for her 
small mouth always wore that semi-satirical 
smile; but nevertheless, Joyce felt sure 
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that she had done so, and that in due 
course she would acknowledge her in- 
debtedness for it. 

Mrs. Shenstone gave a sigh of relief. 
There could be no more cross-questionings 
from Joyce, so long as Sylvia remained in 
the room. She would do her best to keep 
her there. 

“ Sylvia, darling,” she began, ‘‘ what do 
you advise about that black lace dress of 
mine? Must I condemn it, or shall I get 
it retrimmed with blush-rose tints?” 

But “Sylvia, darling” had something 
else on her mind at that moment. 

“In a minute, Tiny,” she answered. 

Joyce looked up at her. Her mother’s 
name was Ernestine, but even her father 
had never made a diminutive of it. 

Miss Buckingham laid a bunch of keys 
on the table. 

“T have much pleasure in resigning my 
post, now you have returned ; but it has 
been an equally great pleasure to keep the 
keys in your absence, and so lighten Mrs, 
Shenstone’s housekeeping cares,” she said, 
addressing Joyce in that patronisingly 
amiable manner of hers, which Joyce said 
always made her want to open the windows 
to avoid suffocation. 

“Tt was more than kind of you,” an- 
swered Joyce, getting on her stilts at once, 
and laying a conspicuous emphasis on the 
word “ more.” 

But though Sylvia resigned the keys, she 
did not bring her visit to a close, and the 
privy purse still remained in her keeping. 

So at least Joyce surmised, from the 
manner in which Mrs. Shenstone constantly 
appealed to her on various matters of ex- 
penditure. ‘ Was she running ahead in 
dress expenses? Could she afford this or 
that luxury or piece of extravagance ?” 

It was very irritating ; but an even more 
potent cause for annoyance was to follow. 
Captain Buckingham, who had been on a 
few days’ visit to Ireland, returning, made 
himself quite as much at home in the 
house as his sister. 

Joyce flew for sympathy to Mab, and, 
for the very first time in her life, strange 
to say, did not get it. 

Mab, scratching away with her pen at 
answers to a pile of her mother’s letters 
which had been left unattended to, looked 
up nervously for a moment. 

“T don’t like to hear you call them ad- 
venturers, Joyce. I think you are rather 
hard upon Captain Buckingham. I’m sure 
he is honest and straightforward.” Then 
her face drooped over her note paper again. 
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Joyce for one moment thought her ears 
must have deceived her. 

“ What !” she exclaimed, staring blankly 
at her sister. ‘‘‘Honest and straight- 
forward,’ did you say?” 

Mab grew confused. She never seemed 
able to stick to her opinions, if Joyce stared 
her full in the face and asked her to repeat 
them. 

“T mean,” she began hesitatingly, ‘he 
has ideas, and does not mind giving other 
people the benefit of them.” 

To this Joyce agreed with a nod. 

“ And the ideas are always worth listen- 
ing to.” 

Here Joyce shook her head vehemently. 

“Well, at any rate, they are opinions 
that have been well thought over. I 
should say he never speaks until he has 
given careful thought to what he has to 
say.” 

“What of that?” cried Joyce scorn- 
fully. ‘Heaps of people never speak with- 
out thinking beforehand what they are 
going to say. The wonder is to find a 
person who says the right thing all ina 
moment without thinking about it. Talk 
about second thoughts being best, I would 
alter it to sudden thoughts are best. All 
my best thoughts come to me in flashes. 
Oh, Mab!” 

Here she abruptly broke off. A sudden 
thought had that moment come to her, 
which the next found her giving utterance 
to. 

“ What if the subject of the man’s medi- 
tations at the present moment is to get 
round mother and make her marry him ? 
Oh, it would be too dreadful !” 

Mab’s colour went to a russet-red. She 
did not flush so becomingly as Joyce did. 
She was lighting a candle at the moment 
to seal a letter by, and her hand shook so 
much that the lighted match fell to the 
ground. 

Joyce put her foot on it. 

‘‘ Well, there’s one comfort,” she wont 
on, ‘ I know how to put a stop to that little 
arrangement very quickly, by a reference to 
dear papa’s will.” She gave a second ener- 
getic stamp on the extinguished match, 
adding : ‘I wish that were Captain Buck- 
ingham. I should like to stamp on him 
and put him out in exactly the same 
fashion.” 

She had not heard the door open, and 
a light step across the room, or she might 
have slightly modified her expression. 
Sylvia Buckingham had a very quiet way of 
opening doors, and her footfall might have 
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been that of a beetle for all the noise it made 
upon the carpet. 

Once more Joyce came to the conclusion 
that her words had been heard, and 
registered on the debtor’s side of Sylvia’s 
memorandum book, although the fair, im- 
mobile face made no sign. 

“How dare she come creeping into 
rooms in this way? ‘This is the second 
time!” thought the girl; and she looked 
across at Sylvia and gave another emphatic 
stamp on the defunct match. 

“Am I intruding?” Sylvia asked pa- 
tronisingly and amiably as usual. 

Joyce made her manner as much a re- 
flection of the other’s as possible. ‘“ Not in 
the least,” she answered coolly ; “ Mab and 
I always lock the door when we wish to be 
alone.” 

Sylvia lifted her large steely-blue eyes, 
giving Joyce one steady look. 

Translated into speech it might have run 
somewhat as follows : 

“ The time for paying off debts has not 
yet come. When it does, you may trust 
to the goodness of my memory.” 

Aloud she said: “I’m looking for a book 
to read to Mrs. Shenstone. Now can you 
recommend one?” 

Joyce pointed to the bookshelves. “If 
you want to read mother to sleep there 
are no end of books there admirable for 
the purpose. Darwin, Tyndall—ever so 
many. But if you want really to interest 
her, [ should recommend one of the society 
journals.” Then she turned to Mab and, 
upropos of nothing, brought out the fol- 
lowing surprising remark : 

“Mab, I do think our dear father was 
the best and wisest man that ever lived. 
Iie couldn’t have taken better care of 
mother if he had tried. It was so sensible 
of him only to leave her a life interest in 
all his property. Only fancy, on the day 
she gets married again she will have no- 
thing left her but a paltry five hundred 
a year for her life!” 

Iler words launched themselves like a 
thunderbolt on her two listeners. Mab’s 
face was a picture of confusion and distress, 
Sylvia suddenly found the volume she 
wanted and left the room. 

“Oh, Joyce! how could you?” cried 
Mab, her eyes filling with tears, her cheeks 
aflame. 

“How could I what, dear?” asked 
Joyce calmly. ‘I have said nothing Miss 
Buckingham need take to herself or convey 
to her brother unless she is so disposed. I 
have only done my best to take care of 





mother on the lines dear father laid 
down.” 

“I do—do believe you are mistaken,” 
cried Mab excitedly, clasping her hands 
together. 

‘* Perhaps.” 

‘Tm sure you are hard on them, hard 
on mother too!” Mab went on vehemently. 
“Why shouldn’t she choose what friends 
she pleases for herself? We left her so 
much alone, you and I being always to- 
gether, no wonder she felt dull and thought 
she would like some nice companionable 
person to be in the house with her.” 

Joyce ended the discussion with a re- 
miniscence of their sea-side trip. 

‘Do you remember the hermit-crabs we 
used to catch at Rhyl, Mab?” she asked. 
“They were a delightful study. Such 
voracious creatures! And so thoroughly at 
home in their friends’ houses ! ” 

Mab thought it wiser to say no more. 
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A CENTURY and a quarter ago the white 
population of Canada consisted of about 
sixty thousand hardy French colonists, 
who, with their Indian allies, principally 
occupied the best and richest lands on the 
shores of the St. Lawrence, between the 
towns of (Juebec and Montreal. Some few 
were settled on the banks of the Richelieu, 
which flows northward from Lake Cham- 
plain, and empties itself into the mighty 
St. Lawrence, near the little town of Sorel, 
formerly called William Henry, after the 
sailor monarch who once honoured it with 
his presence, The remainder of the vast 
area now known as the Dominion of 
Canada—which stretches from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific, and, bounded on the south 
by the frontier line of the United States, 
touches with its northern boundary the 
extreme limits known to Arctic explorers— 
was then a wild and trackless country, 
covered in great part by thick forest, teem- 
ing with animal life, and traversed by 
wandering bands of savage and crafty 
Indians, who were supported by the huge 
herds of buffalo which roamed over the 
prairies, and by the fish that abounded in 
every lake and river. The province of 
(Juebec, alone the size of modern Germany, 
was, with the exception of the region be- 
tween()ucbec and Montreal, an uninhabited 
wilderness. 

To-day the French-Canadians have in- 
creased to a number which may be com- 
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puted at over one million and a half, and 
they have become something more than an 
ordinary factor in the population of five 
willions, which, including English, Scotch, 
Irish, and Frenchmen, has spread itself 
over British North America, from Halifax 
in the east to Vancouver's Island in the 
west. They are still chiefly to be found in 
the province of Quebec, French names 
being as rarely met with in other portions 
of Canada as they are in England. The 
spectacle of fifteen hundred thousand 
Frenchmen, speaking their own language, 
following their own manners and customs, 
and practising to a certain extent their own 
laws, in a country in which they are a con- 
quered people, is a very remarkable one. 
How many nations besides England would 
have allowed this condition of things to con- 
tinue, it is not very diliicult to say. That 
the Canadian people might have suffered 
more injustice and oppression beneath the 
sway of the Germans, the Russians, or any 
other European nation than they endured 
under the disgraceful rule of the intendant 
Bigot, and the wilful neglect of their own 
King, cannot justly be said. But it is cer- 
tain, on the other hand, that the gratitude 
displayed by the French-Canadians on 
the cession of their country to Great 
Britain, has been remarkably well jus- 
tified by subsequent events. ‘l'o hear tho 
French language constantly spoken in the 
parliaments and tribunals of an English 
colony; to note that every public docu- 
ment in the province of Quebec is—at a 
vast expense—printed in both the English 
and the French tongues; and to mark the 
preponderance of French names and in- 
fluence in the municipal and other councils 
throughout the province ; is to be assured 
that the very fullest liberty which may 
possibly be desired, is granted to the French 
subjects of Her Majesty in Canada, 

Whether the granting of so full a measure 
of liberty is wise or prudent, under all the 
circumstances, is a grave question. The 
French inhabitants of the Dominion have, 
it is true, constantly professed, and even 
occasionally asserted by a call to arms, 
their loyalty to the British Sovereign, but 
this has mainly arisen from the natural 
shrewdness which is a property of the race, 
and which enables them to appreciate the 
many advantages of good-natured and easy- 
going English rule. 

They fought willingly against invaders 
and rebels in 1812 and 1837, and cheer- 
fully responded to appeals for assistance 
against the dastardly attacks of Fenians in 





later years ; but times have changed, and 
in their response to the call to all good 
subjects of the Queen to assert the Imperial 
authority against Louis Riel and his horde of 
ignorant half-breeds, there was a compara- 
tive apathy and a sullenness which it would 
be impossible to misinterpret. Riel was, 
though Indian blood coursed in his veins, to 
all intents and purposes a French-Canadian. 
That he had the full sympathy of a very 
large proportion of his fellow-countrymen 
and co-religionists, cannot be denied. 
During the progress of the rebellion last 
year in the North-West provinces, a sheet 
was published in Montreal, which bore the 
title of Le Metis, and which advocated, in 
the strongest and most stirring language, 
the cause of the people whom Riel was at 
that time endeavouring to establish in in- 
dependence on the banks of the Saskat- 
chewan, in defiance of the constituted 
authorities of the country. This journal 
was widely read and circulated amongst 
the French-Canadians of the province of 
Quebec ; and at meetings openly held in the 
city of Montreal, under the patronage of 
well-known and influential politicians and 
lawyers, the action of the Government in 
sending a force against the rebels was 
violently denounced, When Riel was cap- 
tured, and General Middleton broke the 
neck of the rebellion, a groan of consterna- 
tion went up from the sympathisers with 
the rebel, and from that day until Riel 
paid the last penalty of the law at Regina, 
the most strenuous efforts were made to 
obtain his pardon and release. Money 
was freely subscribed for his defence, 
although your French-Canadian is by no 
means a generous man as a rule; and 
utterances of a most disloyal nature were 
freely made, culminating, amongst certain 
sections, in distinct threats of revolt. 

But, long before this, in 1884, while 
Louis Riel was still a sojourner in the 
dominions of Uncle Sam, a great French- 
Canadian festival was held in Montreal. 
It was glorious weather, in the height of 
the brief Canadian summer, and from far 
and near came the Canucks in thousands 
to do honour to Saint Jean Baptiste. 
The festival lasted for a week, and dur- 
ing that time many banquets were given 
and many speeches were made. At these 
banquets speeches of the most inflam- 
matory character were delivered by hot- 
headed young lawyers and budding poli- 
ticians, the nature of which, even if the 
impetuosity of youth be allowed for, must 
be seriously taken into account by the 
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rising generation of English-speaking Ca- 
nadians. These representatives of public 
opinion did not scruple to say that, if they 
were not prepared at the present moment 
to retake possession of their country, their 
numbers were so rapidly increasing that 
in the course of a few years they would be 
enabled to sweep the British invader from 
the land of their fathers, and again gather 
the French-Canadians beneath the flag of 
La Belle France. 

Now all this, at present, sounds very 
much like unadulterated bunkum, and it is 
the habit of the English-speaking in- 
habitants of the country to disregard these 
theatrical and passionate utterances. But it 
must be remembered that the men who gave 
vent to these opinions, though now young 
and irresponsible, will be the politicians and 
the leaders of the people of the next decade 
or two, and that what they now threaten 
they may in a few years be in a position to 
perform. At least, if it should never be 
carried to a successful issue, a French- 
Canadian revolt, which might possibly be 
supported by secret enemies of Great 
Britain, would lead to a very serious loss of 
life and treasure. The I'rench-Canadian 
of to-day is a different creature to the 
ignorant and simple-mannered holder of a 
seigneurial fief, who, a century ago, quietly 
followed his agricultural pursuits on the 
fruitful shores of the St. Lawrence, and 
who blindly obeyed the behests of his 
parish priest. He is an educated man, 
excitable and full of impulse, with a certain 
amount of antagonism to English rule im- 
planted in his breast ; whose leading pas- 
sion it is to talk and play at politics; and 
who, in the hands of experienced agitators, 
might become a dangerous and implacable 
foe. In the towns, the priest has still a 
certain amount of power over his flock. In 
the country districts he is its absolute 
master. The Roman Catholic Church in 
Canada is extremely rich, but would doubt- 
less like to become richer ; and if, in order 
to further its own designs, the influence of 
its priests were to be exerted amongst the 
people in such a manner as to excite them 
to revolt against the English Government, 
the effect would be disastrous. Ambition 
is the dominant characteristic of the young 
French-Canadian’s mind, and when that 
ambition takes the form of wishing to 
obtain possession of what he is taught to 
consider the rightful property of his nation, 
it behoves the legal proprietors of the soil 
to be on their guard. 

Socially considered, the French-Canadian 





is an interesting and picturesque character. 
The peasantry are ordinarily contented, 
industrious, and frugal to a degree; and 
plots of land, which an English farmer 
would look upon as ridiculously small, the 
Canadian peasants, or “ habitants,” as they 
are generally called, manage to till in such 
a manner as to provide themselves with a 
suiliciency of food, a suit of black clothes 
for féte days, which are numerous, and 
with a few luxuries in the shape of tobacco 
—grown in their own gardens, and pre- 
pared for consumption by themselves—and 
whiskey blanc, This latter delicacy con- 
sists of alcohol slightly diluted with water, 
and, together with a fiery kind of gin and 
the native rye whiskey, constitutes the in- 
toxicating fluid mostly affected by the 
French-Canadians. 

Their diet is extremely simple, and con- 
sists principally of soup and vegetables, 
though meat and poultry are very cheap 
in the country districts, costing some- 
what less than half the price paid by the 
English labourer for the same articles of 
diet. The French-Canadian farmer is a 
strict conservator of ancient habits and cus- 
toms, and is strongly opposed to any 
progressive principles. The soil in some 
parts of the province of ()uebec has there- 
fore been so systematically starved by long 
habits of neglect, handed down from father 
to son, that a bare existence is all that has 
been gained from the land. However, if 
the same farm has come into the posses- 
sion of an enterprising Scotch or English 
farmer with liberal ideas of progress and 
advancement, the result has been striking ; 
and in the course of a few years the old 
decaying buildings have disappeared, a 
new farmhouse and substantial barns have 
been erected, and the estate has recovered 
all the appearances of prosperity. This is 
not an uncommon instance. The old 
seigneuries on the St. Lawrence have lost 
but little of their ancient character. In 
many cases even the venerable manor- 
houses still stand on the river-banks, sur- 
rounded by prim old-fashioned gardens, 
and approached by straight avenues of 
poplar. These seigneuries were, in old 
times, usually granted by the Government 
to persons of distinction, or to Court 
favourites, and consisted of immense tracts 
of land (in some instances three leagues in 
breadth by the same in depth), extending 
for miles from the river-shore back into 
the primeval forest. The seigneur, or 
lord of the manor, parcelled this land out 
into small fiefs, which were frequently 
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again subdivided by families into almost 
infinitesimal proportions. The fief-holders 
made a small annual payment to the 
seigneur, who had also certain feudal 
claims, the principal of which was a con- 
siderable proportion of the amount pay- 
able on the sale or transfer of land. 

The French-Canadian peasant, or “ habi- 
tant,” is a hard and willing worker ; and 
while the short summer of his climate 
lasts, not an hour is lost, and he is early 
and late in the field. But, during the 
long and rigorous winter, the hardships 
and severity of which must be experienced 
to be appreciated, Jean Baptiste has more 
leisure for amusement, and the old stone 
farmhouses often ring to the sounds of 
the violin and of merry feet, as they tread 
the sandy floors in measures learnt many 
years ago from old Norman and Breton 
ancestors, and now forgotten in the France 
of the tri-coloured flag. The French- 
Canadians love music, and many a melo- 
dious voice is to be found amongst the 
peasantry. 

It has been said of French-Canada that 
the country is more Romish than Rome 
itself, and the many evidences of the sincere 
attachment to their religion which abound 
among the people go far to prove this, 
Scapulars are almost invariably worn by 
the men, and there is hardly a room which 
does not contain at least one crucifix and a 
few tawdry pictures of saints. The village 
churches are in some instances magnificent 
edifices, and on Sundays, and on the count- 
less saints’ days which during the year 
furnish a pretext for a holiday to the 
French-Canadians, these buildings are 
thronged with devout worshippers. 

The “habitant ”is a hardy individual, and 
though, through ignorance and superstition, 
the infant mortality amongst the French- 
Canadians sometimes attains alarming pro- 
portions, the individual, on growing to 
man or womanhood, generally displays 
physical qualities which, without being of 
that robust type so dear to English hearts, 
are more fitted to cope with the extremes 
of heat and cold which are so common in 
the climate of Canada. In a country where 
the thermometer frequently falls to twenty 
below zero, and remains in that uncom- 
fortable position for a few weeks at a time, 
the cold may be termed intense, but one 
may often observe a French-Canadian 
farmer jovially driving homewards across the 
frozen St. Lawrence on a winter’s day, the 
snow flying before a north wind with pene- 
trating force, and yet he seems, seated on 





his rough wooden sleigh, to all appearance 
as comfortable as an English coachman oa 
a fine spring day in the Park. 

The “ habitant” is a loud, shrill, and in- 
cessant talker, and it is apparently impos- 
sible for him to perform the slightest 
manwuvre with a horse without giving 
vent to torrents of ear-piercing and blas- 
phemous language. In appearance the 
“habitant ”—clad in grey hooded sur- 
tout, with a sash of some bright hue 
bound round his waist, high thick boots, 
and fur cap—is original and picturesque. 
Here and there delicate features and clever 
expressions are noticeable, though, as a 
rule, the French-Canadian cannot be said 
to be handsome. Occasionally the true 
type of the grenadier of the “grande 
armée” is to be met with, possessing 
a spare figure, shaggy eyebrows and 
moustache, deep-set and piercing eyes, 
and sharp, beaked nose. Black eyes, 
aquiline features, and sallow complexions, 
are the prominent characteristics of the 
women. 

In the towns the French-Canadian 
swarms in all professions, but princi- 
pally affects the law, which appears to 
be the natural vocation of all those 
educated young men who do not enter 
the priesthood. In the cities of Quebec 
and Montreal the majority of the highest 
civil and municipal appointments are 
filled by French-Canadians, who, in their 
turn, confer upon their poorer friends 
and relatives the less dignified oflices of 
policemen, postmen, and other kindred 
positions. 

At the bar of (uebec, besides innumer- 
able solicitors and barristers—the profes- 
sions are generally practised together in 
Canada—are to be found several brilliant 
legal luminaries of French-Canadian de- 
scent, and some of these men would be a 
credit to the bench of any country. In 
the Parliament Houses of Ottawa and 
Quebec they usurp a large proportion of 
the situations, and in the Senate and the 
House of Commons they are a considerable 
power. ‘The present Secretary of State of 
the Dominion is a I'rench-Canadian, but 
though one or two more of his race hold 
seats in the Cabinet, the Premier of to-day, 
Sir John A. Macdonald, is too far-seeing a 
statesman to allow any chances of the 
balance of power being rudely disturbed 
by permitting the entry of a preponderating, 
or even an equalising, French-Canadian 
influence into the government of the 
country. 
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RECOLLECTIONS 
OF A MIDSHIPMAN’S MESS. 


IN FOUR PARTS. PART I. 


HAmMocks were slung with a “slippery 
hitch,” so that the very moment the weary 
youngster made his effort to swing himself 
into his bed everything instantly carried 
away, and hammock and owner rolled alike 
upon the deck. The more experienced 
hands never turned in without first closely 
inspecting both head and foot clew. 

Another method well known in the ser- 
vice was to cut one of the clews clean 
through with a very sharp knife, or even 
a razor, when the occupant was buried in 
heavy sleep, when he would come down on 
deck with a thump which would drive his 
interior organisation right up into the top 
of his head, and leave him perfectly dazed 
and stupid for some minutes afterwards, 
By degrees one’s senses even when asleep 
got to be so acutely alive to this danger, 
that the very slightest touch on the clew 
of one’s hammock was sufficient to rouse 
one at once to full activity; and the prac- 
tised hand, who was generally to be known 
by the fact of his turning in with a heavy 
boot or other missile in the head-clew of 
his hammock, would rise without a second’s 
hesitation and hurl this with all his might 
in the direction of the supposed marauder. 
It seldom, perhaps, reached its mark, but it 
was a sufficiently emphatic notice to quit 
at any rate, and it occasionally served a 
good cause by hitting the dozing sentry 
and arousing him to a sense of his duties, 
But Iam bound to say that I never saw 
put into practice the savage jocularity of 
cutting a fellow down ‘by the head.” In 
this case it is the head-clew that is severed ; 
the victim falls upon his head, is generally 
stunned, occasionally breaks his neck, and 
sometimes falls upon the iron-shod corner 
of a sea-chest and fractures his skull. 

There are many stories atloat of the fatal 
results of such barbarous  skylarking. 
Another practical joke I remember of a 
slightly more original turn, We had a 
messmate, a youngster whom we will call 
Henry Harris, whose difficulty in the 
management of his aspirates attracted the 
unfriendly notice of his seniors. Subs 
would “it ’im over the ’ead with a ’and- 
spike,” just to remind him to “ hemphasize 
the haitch.” Others would offer to “eave 
’im down a ’atchway ” with the same laud- 
able intention; while yet others would 
threaten}to make him ,“‘sling ’is ’ammick 





in the old” for alike purpose; and, though 
the persecution was severe and unpleasant 
at the time, it did entirely succeed in 
curing him of his defect. But I doubt if it 
could be said to have been ‘done in kind- 
ness,” and for the time he was never 
allowed a moment’s peace, and his nights 
as well as his days were often made miser- 
able to him. 

One night ‘‘’Enery,” as they used to call 
him, had turned in early, and was enjoying 
unmolested his first sleep, when his some- 
what stertorous breathing called the atten- 
tion of several jokers who were prowling 
around the steerage in search of some 
mischief for their idle hands to do. 

They accordingly went to the ship’s 
office and borrowed, on some simple pre- 
text, a large stone bottle of red ink, With 
this they hurried off to poor ‘’Enery’s” ham- 
mock, and, while one joker armed himself 
with an office ruler, another stood ready 
with the bottle. At a given signal the 
former hit the sleeper a cruelly hard blow 
over the head with the ruler, and simul- 
taneously the other deluged his hair with 
the contents of the bottle. Up jumped 
poor ‘‘’Enery,” thus savagely roused from 
slumber, and, setting up a howl of indigna- 
tion, clapped his hands naturally to the 
injured part, feeling for the bump which 
I fear was too surely there, and apostro- 
phising his assailants as brutes and 
cowards ; but when he felt the wetness of 
his hair, and became aware of moisture 
trickling down his face as he sat up, his 
fears overcame his indignation, and sing- 
ing out lustily for the sentry and a lantern, 
he set about a close investigation of his 
injuries, and finding his head, his hands, 
and his pillow apparently soaked in a 
copious stream of his own blood, he came 
to the conclusion that he was bleeding to 
death, and made an announcement to 
that effect. 

A wild burst of laughter from the con- 
spirators posted in concealment among the 
chests and hammocks of the steerage awoke 
in his mind the suspicion of his being the 
victim of a practical joke, and finding that 
his loss of blood did not produce any 
symptoms of faintness, and moreover de- 
tecting the acrid smell of red ink in his 
nostrils, he dropped his head upon his 
gore-stained pillow with a sweeping 
anathema on his messmates and soon fell 
asleep, waking next morning to undergo a 
torrent of chaff from all around him, who 
sympathetically demanded “’ow ’is poor 
’ead was,” 
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Sometimes, however, the temptation to 
practical joking led them to soar to utterly 
forbidden heights, from which the fall was 
as severe as the presumption which 
prompted them was great, and, making one 
of the senior officers the victim, they had 
to regret the rashness of their enter- 
prise. 

With perfectly appalling light-hearted- 
ness, and an utter oblivion of such a thing 
as retribution, they would plan an attack 
on the very centre of discipline, the source 
of all leave-stopping and extra watch-keep- 
ing, the embodiment of the Queen’s Regu- 
lations and Admiralty Instructions—the 
Commander himself. 

Here is aninstance. We were in harbour; 
it was four o’clock in the afternoon (“ eight 
bells” as we knew it); and the midship- 
man of the afternoon watch was anxiously 
awaiting his relief on the quarter-deck. No 
such relief, however, came, and, growing 
more and more impatient, he at last sent 
the (uartermaster down into the berth to 
ask who was going to keep the first dog- 
watch. The Quartermaster returned with 
the answer that Billette, whose duty it was 
to keep it, was sick, and that that there 
was nobody willing to “look out” for him. 
Upon this the middy went down himself 
to the berth, and remonstrated with his 
messmates ; but all to no purpose, and, 
finally, finding himself unable to get a relief, 
he went to the Commander and reported 
the state of affairs to him. 

The Commander was furious. He would 
teach the young gentlemen to shirk their 
duty in that way! He would show them 
whose duty it was to keop the first dog- 
watch! And he instantly sent an order 
to the midshipmen’s berth that the first 
dog-watch was to be kept by every mid- 
shipman in the ship ! 

There was no getting out of it; and, ac- 
cordingly some nineteen midshipmen made 
their way sulkily to the quarter-deck and 
marched to and fro with black looks and 
muttered execrations, each with a glass 
under his arm, to the amusement of the 
officer of the watch, and the astonishment 
of the bluejackets. ‘Thus punished en masse 
it was natural that they should plan ven- 
geance ; and the step from convict to con- 
spirator is not a difficult one. 

It was the Commander’s order that one 
bell in the first dog-watch (half-past four 
p-m.), should be reported to him, and, 
moreover, that this should be clone by “the 
midshipman of the watch.” The Commander 
sometimes took a nap at that time, and his 





general reply to the report was a smothered 
grunt on such occasions. It occurred to the 
conspirators that by turning this simple 
report into a function, they might cause their 
chief a considerableamountof annoyance. It 
never seems to occur to the young mutineer 
that his victim’s powers of annoyance are 
probably far greater than his own. So, 
with much chuckling, they awaited the 
sound of one bell, which they proposed to 
report to the Commander as midshipmen 
of the watch. One bell came, and the 
nineteen conspirators marched off together 
to make their report. The Commander 
was in his cabin lying down. The senior 
midshipman knocked at his door. 

“ What is it ?” shouted the officer. 

“One bell, sir,” reported the youngster 
in stentorian tones, and the Commander 
said : 

“Thank you,” and settled himself for 
another snooze. But no sooner was his 
reply out of his mouth than another loud 
knock, and “one bell, sir,” in, if possible, a 
still louder note. 

Once more the Commander replied cour- 
teously, only to hear knock after knock 
and report after report in ever-increasing 
volume of sound until, roused to fury, he 
leaped from his bunk, flung open his door, 
and found himself face to face with a rem- 
nant of a dozen or so of young officers, all 
of whom instantly saluted, and, with hardly- 
concealed grins on their faces, reported, in 
one portentous bellow of a dozen different 
keys: ‘One bell, sir!” 

The Commander for one moment was 
speechless with astonishment, and then, 
taking in the situation thoroughly, he took 
up his parable and gave those young gentle- 
men a bit of his mind; and I must say, that 
when he liked, his tongue had some remark- 
ably rough places on it, and hurt like the 
mischief. Well, he sandpapered those young 
gentlemen down very considerably, and 
then sent them all up on deck to finish keep- 
ing the first dog-watch, but with the additional 
order that, on no account, were they to go 
below to tea at two bells (five p.m). Being 
now thoroughly roused he even went on the 
bridge himself, and, with his thin lips parted 
and displaying a very regular, white, but 
dangerous-looking set of teeth, he enjoyed 
with grim satisfaction the discomfiture of 
the enemy. 

Presently he went down below again, 
and the youngsters instantly prepared to 
set his orders at defiance. They bribed an 
old ()uartermaster to give them instant 
notice of the movements of the Com- 
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mander, should he show any disposition to 
come on deck again, and then, when “two 
bells” was struck, they disappeared in a 
shoal down the forehatch and made their 
way aft along the lower deck to the 
berth, where they loudly clamoured for 
their tea and prided themselves on their 
acuteness in outwitting so old a bird as 
the Commander. But they reckoned with- 
out their host ; the Commander had been 
a midshipman himself—a fact which they 
quite forgot—and was quite up to the 
possibilities of the situation. Even as 
they were slipping, with overdone caution 
and internal laughter hardly to be con- 
tained, down the fore-hatchway, the Com- 
mander was ascending the after one, and 
arrived at the quarter-deck as they reached 
the berth, to find his orders defied and the 
birds flown. 

I always have thought that he was 
rather pleased than otherwise—it is gra- 
tifying to find that one’s suspicions are 
correct, even though it may entail extra 
trouble and worry, and the way in which 
he sent the Quartermaster of the watch to 
“tell the midshipmen of the watch that I 
wish to speak to them,” was indicative of 
a certain dangerous gratification. They 
came—a crest-fallen, shame-stricken mob— 
slinking up the hatchway now in far dif- 
ferent guise from that which they had 
worn a few minutes before, and stood 
before their chief with no appearance of 
exultation now upon their faces. He took 
a calm, leisurely, acid inspection of them, 
which was peculiarly trying, and which he 
seemed to enjoy prolonging to the utter- 
most, and then he opened his thin lips 
and poured oil upon the troubled waters— 
oil of vitriol, that is—and ordered them all 
to stay on deck till midnight, except two 
especially malignant offenders, who were 
to remain on deck until two o’clock in the 
morning, or till the end of the commission, 
I really forget which. I know that the 
punishment appeared to us to be the most 
crushing and frightful sentence which had 
ever fallen since the memory of man. 

No tea! Think of it! and they had had 


; nothing since noon, and they were boys, 


great hulking, growing boys, with appe- 
tites that would break an ostrich’s heart, 
and they must stay on deck cold and 
empty as Mother Hubbard’s cupboard 
until midnight, when everything would 
be shut up and no food of any kind to be 
got until eight a.m, next day ! 

But help came from an unexpected 
quarter. 





The “dry idlers,” between whom and the 
“ executive mob” incessant feud was carried 
on, had been undisguisedly glad when, at 
tea-time, the Commander’s order had 
cleared all the midshipmen out of the 
mess before they had swallowed a mouth- 
ful, and had left the weaker party in 
possession of the whole place, an oppor- 
tunity not to be lost. Accordingly, every- 
thing was devoured, until the table was 
as bare as the land of Egypt after the 
locusts, and much pleasure was expressed 
at the absence of the executives; but 
when it was reported in the berth how 
terrible a sentence had fallen upon them 
they rose at once from foes to martyrs, 
and at the risk of lives and commissions, 
having ascertained late that night, by 
certain sounds, that our beloved Com- 
mander slept, those “dry idlers” conveyed 
secretly and silently, with such pains- 
taking and elaborate concealment as must 
at once have revealed the whole matter to 
the officer of the watch, boxes of sardines, 
pots of jam, loaves of bread, and bottles of 
wine to the scene of the temporary exile of 
the victims on the stern-gratings—generally 
known as “the Commander’s flower gar- 
den ”—and treated them then and there to 
such a “ blow-out ” as they had hardly en- 
joyed since the ship was commissioned. 
The danger and importance of the occasion 
made it doubly enjoyable, and all fully 
believed that they were thoroughly jus- 
tified in taking such a step in the face of 
what we considered the fiendish cruelty 
of the Commander. Well, well! things 
looked differently to us then to what they 
do now. 

How immensely disappointed we all 
were with our first glimpse of the coast of 
the Pacific! My imagination, and that of 
many of my messmates, had revelled in the 
anticipation of deep, land-locked bays, sur- 
rounded by hills running down in pic- 
turesque spurs in all directions to the 
water, forming inlet after inlet, fringed with 
feathery palms, with tall cocoa-nuts, with 
bread-fruit trees, with mangroves, and every 
species of tropical vegetation running riot 
in unutterable luxuriance ; huge flowers of 
the most gorgeous colours and intoxicating 
aroma delighting the eye and nostril alike 
at every turn; birds of intensely brilliant 
plumage, from the great flamingo to the 
tiniest little humming-bird, crossing one’s 
track at every step; alligators, deer, 
jaguars, pumas, tigers ; Heaven knows what 
we did not expect to find in the woods as 
plentiful as blackbeetles in a kitchen; 
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while, of course, the waters of every one of 
those tempting inlets would teem with 
shark, the dorsal fins of which might be 
seen in numbers above the calm surface of 
the sleeping bay, as they lay basking in 
the tropic sun, and affording a new and ex- 
hilarating excitement to the pleasure of 
bathing. That was the anticipation. And 


' what was the reality? A coast formed, as 


it were, of dirty red brick, and inferior 
brick at that, fringed with bleak, barren, 
brown rocks, on which nothing ever grew, 
or could grow ; round, undulating hills, all 
made, more or less, of red brick, with no 
vegetation worth naming that the eye could 
detect, except a few stunted bushes, 
covered with dust, and here and there a 
poor, lonely, withered tree which seemed 
hardly able to extract sufficient nourish- 
ment to support life out of the thousand 
acres or so of which it was the sole occu- 
pant ; and, when you went on shore, you 
found that the staple of the vegetable 
world was the cactus—huge, lofty, useless, 
uncompromising, savage cacti, covered 
with spikes of surprising strength, length, 
and acuteness, with occasionally a red 
flower stuck on one side, like a rosette 
pinned on to a German sausage, but 
usually ornamented only with their native 
dust. If you longed to rest your eyes 
from the glare and dust by looking on the 
pleasant green of vegetation, you could 
always find a cactus handy to look at ; if 
you wished to hang your hat up (and 
shoot at it as we used to do), you hung it 
up on a cactus ; if you desired shade, you 
picked out an unusually lofty cactus, and 
stood beneath it; and if you wished to sit 
down, and objected to sitting down on the 
ground, you sat down on a cactus—but 
you usually did not stay, the plant de- 
veloped a feeling of unrest which made it 
impossible to repose for long. ‘The land, 
when not under skilled cultivation, was a 
dreary, barren, thirsty land, developing, as 
you went further north, into bon’ fide 
desert ; desert which produced nothing but 
nitrate of soda; desert, the only tracks 
through which were marked by the ribs 
and skulls of mules and horses; desert, 
where the hideous naked-headed condor 
alone held sway, and where the very sea- 
ports upon its fringe could find no water 
to drink, save by condensing it from the sea. 
Valparaiso may be, as its name implies, on 
the way to Paradise, but we all came to 
the conclusion that Paradise itself was just 
as far off as ever. The disappointment 
was all the more keen, too, because we had 





peeped into Rio Janeiro as we passed, and 
that most fairy-like place had fired our 
imaginations and made us even more ex- 
acting than we otherwise should have 
been. 

With our arrival on our station, our 
troubles began to accumulate. The poor 
old “ Bruisewater” was undoubtedly “a 
very wet ship,” and such a state of 
things could not go on for ever with- 
out something coming of it. We had 
been obliged to hold one court-martial 
before leaving England and had lost an 
officer thereby, and now such affairs be- 
came of frequent occurrence, and lasted 
more or less through the whole of the 
commission. One of our warrant officers 
was bowled out and obliged to leave the 
ship ; our head navigator tripped up over 
a bottle of whiskey, and was so injured 
as to be obliged to go home ; a lieutenant, 
after astonishing everybody by the manner 
in which, during his first watch, he re- 
solutely hunted down “two men in white 
and one in blue” whom he saw “con- 
cealing themselves in the port quarter 
boat,” but who, when searched for, could not 
be found, went raving mad during the night, 
and, with a shriek that curdled our blood, 
seized his sword and made terrific war upon 
his imaginary assailants in the wardroom. 
Poor fellow! he was finally run to earth 
in the cabin of the Captain of Marines. 
where the medicos got hold of him when 
he was exhausted by his efforts. The 
Marine officer himself, thinking it was a 
private matter, and feeling a delicacy in 
intruding on it, had slipped out quietly 
as he with the sword entered. Perhaps it 
was as well that he did so, for his clothes 
hanging on their hooks were cut to rags. 
The poor victim of the curse of drink 
never served on board a man-of-war again; 
such a good fellow, we all liked him, but 
—what could be done? Mr. Dispart, too, 
found himself intensely annoyed by the 
persecutions of a forward young demon 
who invariably sat in his scuttle and 
denounced him aloud as a drunkard and 
a profligate. ‘The feeling of the court, 
however, was one of sympathy with the 
demon rather than his victim, and Mr. 
Dispart was recommended to try a more 
bracing climate. Certainly three more 
victims suffered from the same disease, and 
one of these paid the penalty with his life. 

Among such disasters as these the 
junior mess did not come out alto- 
gether unscathed. In its troubled, ill- 
regulated, and crowded gloom, the symp- 
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toms of ill-feeling were becoming more 
strongly marked each day. We were 
fed worse than ever. Everything except 
the most ordinary ship’s provisions was an 
“extra,” and had to be paid for as such. 
Even the bread by our plates at dinner 
was thus reckoned. Our breakiast in 
harbour for months at a time, with fresh 
bread and such matter-of-fact materials for 
food close alongside, consisted of nothing 
but a cup of coffee (they called it coffee, 
and the steward had been so much in the 
habit of serving it out under that name 
that his moral perception was dimmed, 
and he believed it was coffee), without 
any milk or sugar (they were extra) and 
some broken bits of ship’s biscuit, full of 
weevils, which were placed in the centre 
of the mess-table in an old rusty, battered 
iron tray, which had once been japanned. 
Growls, at first only muttered apart, began 
to be openly and freely vented ; language 
descriptive of the mess was becoming 
stronger and Jess rounded off at the edges 
every day, and, as in a down-trodden and 
persecuted state, the poet is often the 
precursor of the revolutionist, so some 
among us burst into inspired verse, and 
circulated their effusions among their 
numerous sympathisers with much appre- 
ciation on the part of the latter. At this 
moment I can only recall one of these 
productions, founded on a_ well-known 


poem. It ran: 
Whene’er with saddened eyes 1 view 
This messplace that we’ve got on hoard, 
I curse the (something) scoffmates who 
Were sole inventors of the Rou- 


tine in the mess we’ve got on board. 


And so on through many verses, ‘scoff- 
mate” being a word which is, I believe, 
peculiar to the navy, and is synonymous 
with messmate—to “scoff” meaning, in 
the parlance of the berth, to “ eat.” 
Billette was the author of that poem—as 
good a fellow as ever set foot on a deck— 
and in this case the poet proved also the 
leader of the revolution. 

It was Christmas Eve, and the berth had 
been devoting itself to unrestrained hilarity 
in honour of the occasion. At last the lights 
were put out, and the occupants tumbled 
up on deck for a breath of fresh air before 
turning in. It was dark, but the chatter of 


voices and the laughter were not affected by 
the fact—they went on as noisily as ever. 
The officer of the watch, himself a sub 
lieutenant, remonstrated ; he was foolish 
enough to use language of a hectoring and 
particularly irritating description, and pre- 
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sently found himself measuring his length 
on the deck with a peculiarly painful sen- 
sation in his right eye. Billette was the 
operator, and, his blood being up, the 
corporal who hurried up with a lantern at 
the summons of his superior, shared the 
same fate as that officer, while his lantern 
lost for ever its cylindrical form beneath 
the foot of the infuriated Billette, and was 
numbered with the condemned stores. 
Billette was very proud of his work, but 
he went below that night under arrest, 
only to emerge again to face the dread 
ordeal of a court-martial. He bore himself 
bravely, perhaps too bravely, for he dili- 
gently sketched the heads of all the mem- 
bers of the court while the trial went on ; 
but he had committed a serious, a very 
serious offence, and not even his blindest 
sympathisers could hope that he would be 
acquitted. 

Still, when the sentence of the court 
was pronounced, which, “taking into 
consideration his youth and inexperience 
and also the excellent character for good 
conduct which he previously bore” ad- 
judged him “only to be dismissed from 
Her Majesty’s Service,” I think most of 
us experienced a terrible shock, as we 
,realised for the first time what it was to lift 
a hand against a superior officer on duty. 
The sympathy of nearly everybody in the 
ship was with Billette, but still he had 
to go, and it was with sincerest regret that 
we bade him good-bye, and thought of 
what a miserable journey homewards he 
would have in the mail steamer ; but our 
minds were immensely relieved when we 
heard that, on his arriving in England, the 
Admiralty had reconsidered his case, had 
reversed the sentence of the court-martial, 
and had reinstated him in the service with 
the loss of one year’s time. 








CHRONICLES OF SCOTTISH 
COUNTIES. 


LANARKSHIRE. 


IN this county we have again the clear 
definition of natural boundaries. The great 
valley that encloses the upper course of 
the Clyde formed once an independent 
British kingdom, which preserved a pre- 
carious existence, surrounded on all sides 
by hostile neighbours, till the middle of 
the seventh century. The Welsh of 
Strathclyde have left behind them the 
names of rivers and of many places on 





their banks, but it would be difficult to 
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trace any Celtic characteristic among the 
existing population of the rural districts, 
whose sturdy limbs and fair complexions 
seem rather to claim relationship with the 
Angles of Northumbria. 

The enormous increase of Glasgow, and 
the influence of machinery and manufac- 
tures, have obliterated many of the ancient 
features of the county, and a vast immi- 
gration of Irish and other strangers has 
almost effaced the characteristics of the 
original Glaswegians. The rise of Glasgow 
has been effected within the present cen- 
tury—its ancient nucleus having been the 
Cathedral, with its officiating priests, and 
the approach 

To those high arches where, as Culdees sing, 
The pious Mungo fish’d the trout and ring— 
in other words, to the bridge over the 
Clyde, which made the town in a way 
the gate of the Highlands. St. Mungo 
and his miraculous haul are still preserved 
in memory in the city arms, but the saint 
himself probably chose the site rather for 
its solitude than its society, he being one 
of those ascetic Irish missionaries who 
planted their lodges in the wilderness, 
and avoided the busy haunts of men. The 
Cathedral, which at a later date occupied 
the site of St. Mungo’s humble shrine, was 
once the centre of civic life and grandeur. 
It is now in the midst of a gloomy and 
depressing neighbourhood—like some old 
hulk that has been left to decay in the 
slime and mud of a dreary backwater. 
The present structure dates from the four- 
teenth century, replacing an earlier one, 
built under Norman influences, and was 
indeed never completed. At the Reforma- 
tion it narrowly escaped demolition. Its 
Archbishop—the well known Beatoun— 
saved the archives and relics by a timely 
flight with them to France, and deposited 
these treasures in the Scotch College of 
Douay. The people of Glasgow in their 
fervour proposed to ding down the ob- 
noxious building without more ado, A 
wily provost saved the edifice by a dex- 
terous ruse. “ Let us pull down the auld 
kirk by all means, but first let us build 
a new one to take its place.” The plan 
was received with enthusiasm, but zeal 
was soon quenched at the prospect of the 
expense, and the danger passed over. 
Once more the popular fervour was kindled, 
however, by the Principal of the University 
and the Calvinistic clergy, who sallied forth 
to pull the Cathedral down. But this time 
the city guilds, who had shared in so many 
processions and time-honoured ceremonies 





within its venerable walls, rose in arms 
to defend it, and the clergy were fain to 
be content with demolishing the statues 
of the saints in their niches, and the 
painted glass in the windows. 

The building, however, reduced to a 
proper state of bareness and desolation, 
was made to serve as three distinct kirks, 
for as many parishes. ‘The fine crypt was 
turned to account in this way as described 
in Scott’s “Rob Roy,” and the nave and 
chancel, divided by a hideous dead 
wall, served the same purpose. In this 
state was the Cathedral when Oliver 
Cromwell attended service within its walls, 
and listened patiently to a sermon in 
which the Independents, and even the 
General himself, their great chief, were 
treated with little respect. 

The chief interest of Glasvow, however, 
is in its busy industries and the shipping 
that crowds its quays, and in the per- 
severing enterprise which has converted 
a river of no great volumo into a 
fine waterway along which the largest 
steamers can be navigated. <A_ recent 
historian of Glasgow narrates how in 1812 
the first steamer on the river, the tiny 
“Comet,” with a draught of only four fect, 
grounded at Renfrew, although the tide 
was still high. “The men just stepped 
over the side and pushed her across the 
shoal,” replied Mrs. Bell, the wife of the 
great pioneer of steam navigation, in reply 
to a question as to what happened next. 
Over the same spot,as Mr. MacGeorge 
relates, the great ironclads, with all their 
enormous load of machinery and guns, 
steam along with plenty of water to spare 
beneath their keels. The result has not 
been attained without cost, for it is com- 
puted by the same authority that, between 
1770 to 1879, eight and a half millions of 
pounds sterling have been expended on the 
river navigation. 

The beginnings of Glasgow in foreign 
trade were small enough. Before the union 
the chief commerce was with France, Kip- 
pered salmon and salt herrings were ex- 
ported to that country, and wine, brandy, 
and salt received in exchange. But, after 
the administrative union in 1707, the West- 
ern world was opened to the enterprise of 
the citizens. It was in 1718 that the first 
vessel from the Clyde sailed across the 
Atlantic, and from that time trade in- 
creased apace with the planters of Mary- 
land and Virginia, The chequered linens 
of Paisley and Glasgow clothed the slaves 
who worked in the tobacco fields, and the 
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honest woollens and tweeds of Scotland 


also found a ready market. In return 
there came bales of golden-leaved tobacco, 
and the ever-gaping mulls of gentle and 
simple were replenished with the powdered 
herb of Virginia. The lairds and gentry 
of the neighbourhood shared in the ven- 
tures, and the merchants of Glasgow emu- 
lated the magnificence of the Venetians of 
old, as with the Trongate for their Rialto 
they strutted up and down in their scarlet 
cloaks laced with gold or silver, their 
cocked hats and clouded canes, their costly 
velvet small-clothes, and shoon adorned 
with great silver buckles, 

Snuff-boxes, sword-knots, canes, and washes, 

An sweeties to bestow on lasses, 

At this time the river was hardly navi- 
gable as far as Glasgow. Dumbarton was 
at first the port where the ships from 
America discharged and took in their 
cargoes ; but the baillies of Dumbarton 
thought such traffic beneath their dignity, 
and requested the Glasgow folk to take 
their ships somewhere else. Then Port 
Glasgow, Greenock, and Port Dundas had 
their turn, and these are still places of call 
for the Clyde steamers, ‘The war of 
American Independence interrupted all 
this prosperity, but an increasing trade 
with the West Indies made some amends, 
and trade revived again after the war. 

With the rise of the cotton manufactures 
Glasgow took its first great increase in 
area and population, and has gone on in- 
creasing ever since ; and yet the streams 
of wealth that have passed through the 
city seem to have left it rather dry, and 
the dinginess and squalor of its industrial 
quarters are not redeemed by any beauty 
and grace in its thoroughfares and public 
buildings. 

The city, with its offshoots and depen- 
dencies, engrosses nearly the whole of one 
of the lower wards of the county. We 
must ascend the Clyde for some distance 
before we are out of the range of mills and 
factories, and then we come to Bothwell 
Castle, the sight of which carries us back 
to medieval times. ‘l'wo enormous circular 
towers give a powerful impression of feudal 
strength and grandeur, and the crumbling 
walls of red sandstone contrast with the 
green fields and lovely woodlands of Both- 
well Bank, round which the river circles 
in a mighty sweep. 

Oh, Bothwell bank, thou blumest fair ! 

And yet the very name has something 
illomened and sinister about it; and the 
castle, with all its power, has always, up to 





modern times, been reputed to bring ill- 
luck to its possessor. Many great families 
have held it for a while, but the periods 
during which they held it have been 
periods of decadence and misfortune. 
Edward the First, who, perhaps, had some 
hand in forming its massive strength, gave 
it to Aymer de Valence, and many English 
knights and nobles took refuge within its 
walls in their flight from the fatal field of 
Bannockburn. The Governor of the castle 
was then a Hamilton, who surrendered his 
guests to the Bruce, and the Bruce did not 
let them go without heavy ransom it may 
be guessed. But the most noted owner of 
the castle was that dark Earl of Bothwell, 
whose evil passion brought so much woe 
and disaster to his paramour, Mary, Queen 
of Scots. 

Close at hand is Bothwell Bridge, the 
long and narrow bridge over the Clyde 
which was the scene of the final defeat of 
the Cameronians by the Royal army, com- 
manded by the Duke of Monmouth; a 
battle which owes much of its celebrity to 
the graphic description of Sir Walter Scott 
in ‘Old Mortality.” Above the bridge 
opens out the Vale of Avon, a tributary of 
the Clyde, and this valley was the muster- 
ing place of the Cameronians, who, after 
their victory at Drumclog, near the source 
of the river on the Ayrshire borders, 
gathered a considerable force of sympa- 
thisers, well supplied with arms and am- 
munition. On the approach of the’ Royal 
army, the Covenanters moved down to 
Hamilton, which lies just within the vale, 
a mile or so distant from the Clyde. Their 
forces were drawn up on the great moor 
of Bothwell, now enclosed and highly culti- 
vated, and took possession of Bothwell 
Bridge, which carried the highway from 
Hamilton to Glasgow and Edinburgh—the 
only line of advance available for the Royal 
forces. The bridge, as well as the scene 
about it, is altered almost past recognition ; 
but in those days it was guarded on the 
insurgents’ side of the river by an ancient 
gateway, which the Covenanters strength- 
ened and fortified. The Covenanters 
threw down the parapets of the bridge on 
the further side, lest they should afford 
cover to the enemy, and occupied the 
bridge and its approaches with a force of 
three hundred resolute men, under one 
Hackstoun of Rathillet. The rest of the 
insurgents were massed upon the rising 
ground overlooking the river in a state of 
sad uproar and confusion. As the Royal 
army advanced, Monmouth posted a 
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battery of artillery on the opposite bank, 
and the roar of the guns, as they opened 
fire, spread a panic among the horses of 
the mounted troopers—animals fresh from 
the plough or the shafts—and their mad 
stampede added to the confusion of the 
scene. For a while the bridge was reso- 
lutely held bythe devoted band of defenders, 
but, unsupported and with failing ammuni- 
tion, they were «riven from their defences. 
The bridge was carried, and Claverhouse’s 
dragoons dashed across. The wavering 
mass of Cameronians broke before their 
charge, and fled in ali directions towards 
the hills. Five hundred of the Sectaries 
were slain in the flight, although numbers 
found refuge and succour in the scattered 
farmhouses, while even the old castles of 
the nobility were not closed to the un- 
happy fugitives, 

Eight miles up the valley, in a moorland 
country, lies Strathavon, a curious old 
town overhung by the shattered walls of a 
gloomy old castle. This was in those days 
the seat of Ann, Duchess of Hamilton, the 
last of the old line of Hamiltons, an ardent 
Royalist who had suffered much in the 
cause. All she had was confiscated in the 
time of the Commonwealth, and it is said 
that she was supported for many years by 
the labours of an old and faithful female 
servant, who earned her own and her 
mistress’s bread with distaff and spindle. 
Naturally Her Grace had little sympathy 
with her old enemies, but, finding that 
many of them were in hiding about her 
grounds and oflices—for her castles and 
estates had been given back to her at the 
Restoration—she sent a message to the 
Duke of Monmouth demanding that her 
castle and grounds should be respected by 
his soldiers. 'The Duke, whose heart was 
not in the business of destruction, gladly 
extended his protection to the Duchess’s 
domains ; and thus many of those who had 
run away were spared to fight another day, 
and fall by other hands: some perhaps in 
the ill-fated rising headed by Argyll, 
others on foreign shores in the ranks of 
the gallant Cameronian regiment. 

The Royal army marching on Bothwell 
Bridge must have passed by Bothwell- 
haugh, a stretch of grazing land which gave 
its title to the adventurous Hamilton who 
shot the Regent Morton in the High Street 
of Linlithgow. In this the assassin was 
actuated by a spirit of wild revenge for 
the cruelties the Regent had inilicted on 
his kinsmen; and having ridden hard, 
without drawing bridle, from Linlithgow, 





he was received among his kindred with 
open arms, as one who had done a worthy 
deed of private warfare. The matchlock 
with which the deed was done was pre- 
served at Hamilton Palace, at least till the 
recent dispersion of the art treasures and 
curiosities which made the almost regal 
palace in the Vale of Avon an object of 
pilgimage for the virtuosi; and no doubt 
the weapon might be traced, through 
Christie and Manson’s catalogue, to its 
present resting-place. 

But while Hamilton Palace recalls the 
illustrious fortunes of the later generations 
of the house, the original home of the race, 
whose stirring and chequered annals are so 
closely connected with Scottish history, is 
to be fouud in the ruins of the old Castle 
of Cadyow. And here the scenery of the 
Vale of Avon is peculiarly rich and charm- 
ing. 

Ye lofty banks that Evan bound, 
Ye lavish woods that wave around ! 

We are now, indeed, in the midst 
of the luxuriant scenes of the famed 
middle ward of Lanark; which is 
known, in contradistinction to the wild 
and barren upper ward, as the fruit 
lands. The boundary between the two 
regions is the River Nethan at its junction 
with the Clyde. And on the tributary 
stream, near its confluence, stands Craig- 
nethan Castle, an imposing ruin, with a 
massive square tower crowned here and 
there by the remains of handsome machi- 
colations, and whose gloomy riven arches 
afford an effective framework to a sweet 
rural landscape. The lofty fortified wall en- 
closes the extensive remains of an old 
baronial hold and a mansion of Charles 
the Second’s time. Here, too, is pointed 
out a Queen Mary’s room; and as the 
castle was once a seat of the Hamiltons, it 
is likely enough that Mary was actually 
quartered here after her escape from Loch- 
leven. The castle, according to general 
impression, was, in the mind of Sir Walter 
Scott, as the model for the Tower of 'Tillie- 
tudlum, where His Most Gracious Majesty 
partook of his disjeune, as will be re- 
membered by the readers of “Old 
Mortality.” Certainly the description of 
the scene is so characteristic of the upper 
and lower wards of Lanarkshire that we 
may be excused for borrowing the picture 
thus painted by the hand of a master : 

“The view downwards is of a grand 
woodland character, but the level ground 
and gentle slopes near the river form 
cultivated fields of an irregular shape, 
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interspersed with hedgerow trees and 
copses, the enclosures seeming to have 
been individually cleared out of the forest 
which surrounds them, and which occupies 
in unbroken masses the steeper declivities 
and more distant banks. The stream, in 
colour a clear and sparkling brown, rushes 
through this romantic region in bold 
sweeps and curves, partly visible, and 
partly concealed by the trees which clothe 
its banks. With a providence unknown 
in other parts of Scotland, the peasants 
have in most parts planted orchards around 
their cottages, and the general blossom of 
the apple trees at this season of the year 
gave all the lower part of the view the 
appearance of a flower garden. Looking 
up the river the character of the scene 
was varied considerably for the worse, A 
hilly, waste, and uncultivated country 
approached close to the banks ; the trees 
were few, and limited to the neighbour- 
hood of the stream; and the rude moors 
swelled at a little distance into shapeless 
and heavy hills, which were again sur- 
mounted in their turn by a range of lofty 
mountains, dimly seen on the horizon.” 

As we ascend the Clyde valley towards 
Lanark, we come to Lee, the ancient pa- 
trimonial seat of the Lockharts, descended 
from the Simon Locard who accompanied 
Sir James Douglas on his pilgrimage to- 
wards the Holy Land with the casket con- 
taining the heart of Robert Bruce. As is 
well known, the heart and its bearers 
never reached their destination. Turning 
aside to fight the Moors in Spain—it was 
in this way that Sir James earned his title 
of the “ Good,” not that he was amiable in 
disposition, far otherwise, but that he was 
always good for a fight—the gallant Douglas 
bit the dust before a Paynim spear. And in 
Spain, it is said, that Simon had the good 
fortune to capture a Saracen of renown, for 
whom, likeacannie Scot, hetook careto exact 
a good ransom. When the Saracen’s wife 
came over to count out the specie, among 
the glittering contents of her pouch Simon 
caught sight of a curiously-shaped jewel 
which the dark-eyed Morisco promptly 
concealed about her person, in evident 
fear for its safety. On this Simon at once 
hardened —and perhaps justifiably — his 
terms, He still held out for the gold, 
but he would have the jewel thrown 
in, or no ransom. The fair Zuleika 
sighed, wept, entreated, all in vain, and at 
last consented to part with her treasure— 
to secure the one she valued more. The 
jewel was a talisman, she averred, of won- 








drous power—good against all the ills that 
flesh is heir to ; a cure for sickness, sorrow, 
and adversity. And then Simon came 
home again, with the silver casket con- 
taining Bruce’s heart, which was buried 
beneath the high altar of Melrose Abbey. 
And Sir Simon “took afterwards for his 
device and painted upon his shield a man’s 
heart with a padlock upon it, in memory 
of Bruce’s heart, which was padlocked in 
the silver case. [or this reason men 
changed Sir Simon’s name from Locard to 
Lockheart, and all who are descended from 
Sir Simon are called Lockhart to this day.” 

More interesting still is the career of the 
talisman which is known as the Lee penny, 
as it is mounted in an old silver coin of 
that denomination, and which enjoyed cen- 
turies of repute as the great medicament 
of the country side. Strange to say, it was 
for cattle that its healing powers were 
most; manifest—and cattle are not to be 
cured by the power of imagination—and 
people came from far and near to test the 
virtues of the talisman. Thrice the stone 
must be whisked round through the water 
to be bewitched, and once dipped deep in 
the vessel containing it, which must never 
touch ground before the draught is ad- 
ministered to the patient. When the 
plague visited Newcastle, the Mayor and 
burgesses begged for a loan of the talisman, 
and deposited six thousand pounds in 
pledge for its safe return. And so con- 
vinced were they of its eflicacy after full 
trial, that they proposed to forfeit their 
pledge and retain the stone. but the then 
representative of the Lockharts made it a 
point of honour that the talisman should 
be restored. The Lee penny would cure 
the bite of a mad dog, and a titled dame is 
recorded to have actually owed her life to 
its power. As lately as 1824 a Yorkshire 
gentleman came to Lee and took home a 
quantity of the talismanic water as a cure 
for cattle which had been bitten by a mad 
dog. Lut perhaps the greatest claim to 
distinction enjoyed by the Lee penny is 
that it suggested to Sir Walter Scott the 
novel called ‘ The Talisman.” 

We now approach the romantic falls of 
the Clyde and the old town of Lanark, 
which gives its name to the county, but 
which has little to show for its ancient 
associations with the exploits of William 
Wallace, who here began his career by 
killing the King’s sheriff, after which he 
hid himself among Cartlane Crags, a deep 
chasm through which the waters of Moose 
find their way tothe Clyde. Here a fissure 
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in the crag of no great depth is pointed 
out as Wallace’s Cave, and there is a pic- 
turesque bridge close by which is known 
as the Roman Arch, although its claim to 
that distinction is but slight. At Boniton 
House, near one of the falls of the Clyde, 
are sundry relics of the Scottish hero—his 
portrait, which would be of high interest 
if we could believe it genuine, and a chair, 
which is possibly enough the very chair of 
Wallace as it claims to be. 

A mile or so above Boniton Lynn the 
Clyde, which flows down towards the fall 
in ‘*placid wimplin’ course,” receives the 
water of Douglas, whose pleasant valley 
opens out in a north-westerly direction, with 
the quiet old town of Douglas lying high 
among the moorlands, Close by is Douglas 
Castle, itself a structure of the eighteenth 
century, but with a ruined fragment still 
left of the old hold of the Douglas, of whom 
this was the original seat—that is, if any 
such word can be applied to a family whose 
origin is lost in the mists of antiquity, as is 
written in Wyntoun’s rhyming chronicle : 


Of Murraye and the Douglas, 
How that their begynnyng was, 
Syn sundry men speak sundrilee, 
I can put that in nae storie. 


In a curious building, partly ruin, partly 
church, and partly mausoleum, are to be 
found sundry monumental effigies of the 
great Douglases—the good Sir James, 
Archibald, first Earl and Dake of Terou- 
aine in France; James, the fat seventh 
earl, whose indolent somnolence at a critical 
crisis of the family history saved the crown 
of Scotland for the Stuarts—all these may 
be recognised and remembered in their 
stately monuments, sadly defaced indeed 
by the stress of time and the attacks of 
stone-throwing urchins in the days when 
the church was roofless and uncared for. 
Above the junction of Douglas Water the 
Clyde makes a wide détour about the base of 
Tynto Hill,an outlying and solitary summit, 
a notable feature in the landscape for miles 
around, and familiar as a household word in 
the homes of those who dwell thereabouts. 

Set her up on Tinto top ! 

There is also an old rhyme of some 
mystic purport, noteworthy in that there is 
an almost identical rhyme connected with 
Ilydon Ball, a commanding point on the 
sand ridges overlooking the weald and 
the South Downs. 


On Tintock-tap there is a mist, 


And in the mist there is a kist, 

And in the kist there is a coup, 

And in the coup there is a drap ; 
Tak? up the coup, drink off the drap, 
And set the coup on 'Tintock tap. 





The drap from Tintock tap must be an 
altogether teetotal beverage, or there 
would be more to make the ascent, which 
is rewarded by a magnificent view of the 
great plain of Scotland, the Bass Rock being 
visible at times on the far horizon, with 
the gleam of the North Sea, while the 
Solway Frith stretches out in the opposite 
direction ; a glimpse of the blue moun- 
tains of Cumberland may sometimes be had 
on one hand, and on the other Ben 
Lomond raises his misty head. Nearer at 
hand are the Pentland Hills, stretching 
towards Edinbro’ town, and between is a 
wild uncannie country, with Carnwath as 
its chief town, where, in a gleam of sun- 
shine, may perhaps be made out the ruins 
of Cowdailly Castle, the stronghold of the 
noble house of Somerville. From Carnwath 
to the Lothians stretches a wide expanse of 
gloomy moor, across which runs the high- 
way to Edinburgh—of all ways the most 
dismal and terrible, said those who travelled 
it before railway times. By the foot of 
Tinto, too, lies Biggar in its plain, which 
stretches out with but slight inequalities 
of ground to the neighbouring plain of 
Tweed. Michael Scott, it is said, had it 
in his mind to cut a trench across and 
send the Clyde rolling down to the North 
Sea. The old wizard, indeed, has left signs 
of his handiwork in many places round 
about, A deep cut in Tinto ridge called 
Stonegate Mouth was his work, and also 
a deep cut on the way to Edinburgh, called 
the Sandy-hill nick, which, if artificial, is 
a tremendous work that would task the 
resources of modern engineering to effect. 
And all this was done, not from motives 
of public spirit, but to keep his attendant 
imps at work and out of mischief. 

Biggar, too, has its stories of Willie 
Wallace, who, according to Blind Harry, 
won a great battle here over the English ; 
and the country people still point out 
Wallace’s Seat and Wallace’s Well. 

From Biggar the Clyde takes a wide 
sweep round Tinto Ridge, where Fatlips 
Castle is perched upon the height, a tower 
built, according to the story, by the Laird 
of Symington, to overlook his neighbour 
and deadly foe of Lamington. Every in- 
coming and outgoing of Lamington was 
plainly visible from Fatlips Castle, and 
the Laird was so disgusted with the pub- 
licity thus afforded him, that he moved 
house to another tower further among the 
wilds. 

Another memory connected with Laming- 
ton is the drowning of a large party of 
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Johnstones from Annandale, who had 
come on a plundering expedition, and 
having been captured were thrown neck 
and heels into the pool near the tower, 
as the simplest way of getting rid of 
them. 

From Lamington the Clyde assumes the 
appearance of a moorland stream, the 
broad pastoral haughs now disappearing, 
and the country assuming a character of 
unredeemed wildness, But from its very 
source on the “ae hillside,” the birthplace 
of the three chief rivers of the South of 
Scotland, the Clyde shows a strength and 
vivacity that promises well for its future 
career ; and soon it is joined by the Glen- 
gonar, a full and plentiful stream, its 
waters stained, however, by the mining 
industries on its bank. High up, near the 
source of the Glengonar, is the solitary 
mining village of Leadhills, the birthplace 
of Allan Ramsay, who was a son of the 
superintendent of the mines, 


On Crawford moor, born in Leadhill, 
Where mineral springs Glengonar fill, 
Which joins sweet-flowing Clyde. 


Hereabouts, too, is the gold-field of 
Scotland, where gold mines were worked 
with some success from the reign of James 
the Fourth until the end of the seventeenth 
century. Of native gold were coined the 
broad bonnet pieces of James the Fifth, 
who, like his father, was a frequent visitor 
to the neighbouring Crawford Castle, 
which he used as a hunting seat. It was 
here that, on the French Ambassador and 
his suite beginning to laugh at the barren 
and miserable appearance of the country, 
the King laid a wager that he would serve 
them with fruit produced in the country 
which they should own was the finest they 
had ever seen. For dessert, the King 
served each guest with a plateful of these 
bonnet pieces, and he was adjudged, by 
acclamation, to have won his wager. Again, 
we read of a “faire deepe bason of 
Scottish gold,” presented by the Karl of 
Morton to the French King, and filled 
with gold coins, the produce of Scotland, 
“where that metal doth increase and 
engender within the earth out of the two 
elements, fire and water.” 

As the product of the mines dwindled, 
one adventurer after another took them 
up, with no great success) A Dutch 
painter, Cornelius de Voss, had the con- 
cession for a time, with Nicholas Hilliard, 
a goldsmith ; and Cornelius was succeeded 
by another Dutch painter, Arnold Bronk- 





hurst. To these succeeded an Englishman, 
Bevis Bulmer, 


Who won much wealth and mickle honour 
Tn Shortcleugh water and Glengonar. 


Bulmer presented Queen Elizabeth with 
a porringer of Scottish gold. Bulmer was 
also connected with the silver mines at 
Combe Martin, in Devonshire, and was 
knighted by King James, dying some years 
after among the lead mines of Alston 
Moor. 

With Bulmer was at first associated 
Thomas Foulis, a goldsmith of Edinburgh, 
who soon abandoned the search for gold to 
his confederate, while he pursued the less 
brilliant but more solid career cf lead mining 
in the same district. Thomas realised a large 
fortune out of the lead mines, and, dying 
childless, left his land to his brother David, 
and the mines to another brother, Robert. 
The daughter of the latter eventually in- 
herited the mines, but was attacked in their 
possession by her uncle David. In the suit 
that ensued, Ann Foulis employed a young 
advocate named James Hope, who not only 
won her cause, but also her hand and 
heart. In the meantime David had also 
opened mines on his own property of 
Glendorch, but failed altogether, and over- 
whelmed with law costs and mine costs, 
died in downright poverty. The Hopes 
purchased Glendorch, and their miners 
soon discovered on the property a wonderful 
vein of pure galena, eighteen feet in thick- 
ness, of itself worth a King’s ransom. 
Strange to say, an accidental blow of a 
workman’s pick broke through into some 
old workings, and it was discovered that 
Uncle David had arrived within a few 
inches of the vein that would have 
brought him wealth beyond the dreams 
of avarice. 

As it was, the Hopes soon became alto- 
gother in the ascendant, and were raised to 
the peerage as Earls of Hopetown ; one of 
whom was the friend and patron of Allan 
Ramsay, who sings : 

Oh had I all the wealth 
Hopetoun’s high mountains fill !— 


declaring that he would share it all with 
the lass of Patey’s mill. But poor Allan 
would probably have been embarrassed 
with the wealth and the lass, being a douce 
bookseller, with wife and bairn, in Edin- 
burgh, under the sign of the heads of 
Jonson and Drummond, where he is said 
to have established the first circulating 
library in the United Kingdom. 
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LOST IN THE VALLEY. 
By the Author of * Driven of the Wind,” ete. 
A STORY IN SIXTEEN CHAPTERS. 
cohanelipeanians 
CHAPTER L 


SuCH a strange place to lose a letter in, 
and such a strange letter to lose ! 

The beginning was torn off; but, although 
only a few lines were lost, the writer, a 
woman, was well into her subject by the 
middle of the first page. 

And her subject was virulent personal 
abuse of another woman, whose treatment 
of men in general, and of two men in par- 
ticular, she bitterly resented. 

Maurice Wilde, lying comfortably on the 
grass in the valley, gazing up into the sky 
for inspiration in a poem he was com- 
posing, had heard the rustle of the paper 
under his head, and lazily lifting his hand 
had drawn this woman’s letter from out of 
the long grass. It had evidently been 
written recently, for the ink was fresh, 
and the page scarcely crushed. Holding 
it in his hand he formed theories about it. 
It was certainly not a letter anyone would 
care to lose, still less would anyone be likely 
to keep it. It had sunk so far into the 
grass as to be quite imperceptible, unless 
carefully searched for. There was a rustic 
bridge crossing a waterfall close to the 
spot. Maurice decided that the owner of 


the letter had been reading it on the |. 


bridge, and then, intending to destroy it, 
had let it fall by accident into the water 
below, whence it had been washed on to 
the grass, for it was still slightly wet. 

There was no one in sight as Maurice 
looked about, but a Boulogne _fish-girl 
and her sweetheart, and a party of English 
children and their nurse. 

To none of these certainly could such a 
letter belong. Maurice having satisfied 
himself on this point, proceeded to read it 
again. 

Half the first page being missing the 
opening words were the conclusion of a 
sentence : 

“So even you ought to be satisfied with 
the evil you have brought about. Married 
to a man who adored you, you ruined 
him by your extravagance, broke his 
heart by your faithlessness, and ended it 
by being his murderess, And my son, 
another of your victims! Are you never 
haunted in your dreams by his dead face 
floating on the waters of the Arno, dying 
with a curse upon his lips for you, who 





encouraged him to love you, stole his for- 
tune, and then killed him by your cruelty 
and coldness? I know that my words will 
have no more effect on you now than my 
poor boy’s tears and prayers had then, for 
you have a heart of stone, and you are 
rich, and still possess some evil attractions 
to lure other men to their ruin, But the 
time will most certainly come when a 
mother’s curse will take effect, and the 
murderess of her son will find herself alone, 
unpitied, spurned, and detested as she de- 
serves to be. For your offers of money, 
made to buy my silence, I feel nothing but 
scorn. They are beneath my notice ; and 
all I meet shall know you as I know you— 
heartless, cruel, and vile.” 

There was no signature to this curious 
document. The more Murice read it, the 
less he understood it. Passions and emo- 
tions were things he knew very little 
about; but they interested him from a 
spectator’s point of view, when they did 
not disturb his own personal comfort. So 
he pondered over this letter for a consider- 
able time ; being very comfortable, lying on 
his back in the sunshine. But, not being 
strongly gifted with imagination, he could 
arrive at only two conclusions—that the 
lady who wrote the letter must be a most 
unpleasant person to meet, and the lady to 
whom it was written another, Still, it was 
rather interesting to imagine what her evil 
attractions were like. 

Maurice was three-and-twenty, with a 
face like that of the young Antinous, regu- 
lar and beautiful in outline, with dark blue 
eyes, and hair of extreme fairness, He was 
not tall enough to be handsome, from a 
masculine point of view, and was indeed 
only saved by a certain serious intentness 
of expression from being girlishly beautiful. 

He was more thoughtful and intelligent 
than clever, and nearly everyone liked 
him, partly for his good looks and gentle 
manners, still more, perhaps, from his habit 
of avoiding anything like a discussion upon 
any subject. 

At this period of his career he had a 
few male friends, to all of whom he was 
sincerely attached, and scarcely any friends 
among women, except one or two of the 
middle-aged and motherly kind. 

He did not care for women, Saying 
pretty things to them bored him, and he 
was horribly afraid of falling in love ; which 
process, from all he had heard and seen of 
it, he judged to be most disturbing and 
tiresome. He had been a good deal bored 
at home lately by ill-advised attempts on 
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the part of his family to marry him to a 
neighbouring heiress, who was reported, 
not untruly, to be deeply in love with him. 

ut though he cared little for women, 
and hated the thought of getting married, 
Maurice had an ideal which Miss Dudley 
the heiress—plump, massive, and perhaps a 
trifle stolid—failed to realise. She was 
always being asked to his father’s house ; 
and, in her absence, her acres, her attrac- 
tions, and her accomplishments, were made 
the staple theme of conversation in the 
family circle. 

So Maurice, one of whose strongest cha- 
racteristics was a determination never to 
allow himself to be bored, did not offen- 
sively protest, but, after about three weeks’ 
persecution, quietly announced his deter- 
mination to go to Paris for a month. 

This announcement created an explosion 
in the family circle. 

Paris in September! So impossibly hot ! 
And no one could go with him. Mary was 
going to an aunt in Scarborough, and 
Kthel and her mother to Cowes. His father 
did not wish to leave home. Maurice must 
wait until his mother and sisters could go 
with him. Or, if he wanted a change, why 
not gotoCowes? Miss Dudley was to join 
them there, and it would be so nice 

“T am going to Paris,” Maurice repeated 
sweetly. 

And as he had a little money of his 
own—just enough to live uncomfortably 
upon—as he expressed it, he was at last 
allowed to go, with Trevor, his father’s 
man, to look after him. 

Maurice had been all over England and 
Scotland with “his people,” but never any- 
where without them; and he found it 
peculiarly delightful now to arrange his 
own hours for going out and coming in, 
and to have no one but himself to please. 
So he had time this afternoon, in his one 
day’s stay at Doulogne, on his way to 
Paris, to lie in the sunshine and read a 
letter not at all intended for him. 

Ile got quite excited over it. 

It was really possible then for men to 
make such utter fools of themselves, to 
waste their lives, and even to die, for love 
of a cruel, worthless woman! He had read 
of such cases, but had never absolutely met 
one before. No man was ever likely to die 
for love of Miss Dudley, he surmised, as a 
vision of the healthy, good-looking, some- 
what noisy, heiress rose in his min], and 
he felt a strong wish to behold the lady 
to whom such a letter could with truth be 
written. 








“T shouldn’t like to know her, but I 
should like to see her,” he said, as he 
rose at last from the grass, and carefully 
folded the letter before placing it in his 
pocket-book, on his way from the Vallée 
du Nacre to his hotel. 

He was so quiet and reserved and so 
good-looking that his movements were 
already watched with much interest by all 
the women in the house, from the elderly 
head-chambermaid, who decided that he 
must be “so like his mother,” to the 
Alderman’s widow of large wealth and loud 
manners, who beamed across the table at 
him under an eccentric cap, and thought 
she would like to kiss him. But Maurice’s 
thoughts were elsewhere. 

During dinner he was partly absorbed 
in planning out each hour of his stay in 
Paris, and partly in listening to the con- 
versation of his next neighbour, an English 
doctor, resident in Paris, and spending a 
short holiday at Boulogne. 

The subject of discussion at table d’héte 
was the latest London scandal, an elope- 
ment in what is termed in French papers 
the “ ig lif.” 

“Twas not at all surprised to hear of 
it,” Dr. Grantley was saying, “ for I knew 
Lord Seaton when he was a boy, and am 
only surprised he has kept quiet so long 
after such dangerous training.” 

* Dangerous training, doctor?” exclaimed 
the Alderman’s widow. ‘I have always 
understood that he was so strictly brought 
u or 
“Just so. Too strictly, Lady Jenkyns. 
A young impressionable lad allowed to see 
none but the stupidest country society, and 
surrounded by a bevy of ugly old women, 
aunts, cousins, and grandmothers, wherever 
he went. What follows? As soon as he is 
thrown into London society, and meets a 
woman who is neither a fright nor a 
frump, he at once thinks she is an angel 
by force of contrast.” 

“Then what do you advocate for a young 
man’s training, Doctor Grantley ?” 

“That he should know something of 
men and women, Lady Jenkyns, before he 
has to meet them, He will be then less 
likely to be led away by appearances.” 

Maurice, as usual, said nothing during 
this discussion. But later on, in the 
smoking-room, he entered into conversa- 
tion with the doctor, who was a tall, 
distinguished-looking man, with a clean- 
shaved clever face, and asked him whether 
he had really seriously meant what he said 
at dinner. 
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“Or was it only for the sake of a 
brilliant paradox?” asked the younger 
man, examining the cigarette which he was 
smoking slowly to prolong the duration of 
his favourite enjoyment. 

“T was speaking most seriously. Why 
do you ask?” 

“Oh, nothing,” said Maurice, with his 
low, musical laugh. ‘Only, the fact is, I 
have been brought up in much the same 
way as Lord Seaton myself, and had no 
idea I was in any particular danger.” 

Dr. Grantley looked at him, keenly but 
kindly. 

“Of course the temperament decides the 
risk,” he said. “ I should think Narcissus’s 
fate a more likely one for you.” 

But, when Maurice left the room, the 
doctor looked after him with interest. 

“That is a pretty, nice-natured boy,” he 
reflected. ‘I should be sorry to see him 
fail into bad hands. But so many young 
lads begin like that.” . He was at the 
station the next day at twelve before the 
Paris train started, and brought his card to 
the window of Maurice’s carriage. 

“J shall be in Paris in three weeks’ 
time,” he said, ‘and I should very much 
like you to call upon me. I have lived 
there the best part of my life, and since 
you have never been in the city before, 
and I know most of the nicest people in 
it, I might be of use to you.” 

Maurice took the card, and thanked 
him. But he was an extremely methodical 
youth, and at present absorbed in the loss 
of a pet hat-box which Trevor had mislaid. 

“Most thoughtless of him,” he was 
murmuring, as he fidgetted about at the 
window and gazed up and down the plat- 
form, when his attention was suddenly 
arrested by the appearance of one of the 
passengers, a lady of medium height, per- 
fectly dressed in chestnut velvet and dark 
fur. 

“What a beautiful woman!” 
claimed, 

* Beautiful woman !” echoed the doctor. 
“ Beautiful coat! Her veilis so thick you 
can’t see her face. She may be fifty or 
she may be——-” 

“Madame la Comtesse would like to 
speak to you, monsieur,” said the French 
waiting-maid who accompanied the lady in 
question, leaving her mistress to deliver 
her message. 

“ By Jove!” exclaimed Dr. Grantley, a 
look of utter surprise and bewilderment 
passing over his face, ‘Excuse me, Mr. 
Wilde!” and hurriedly leaving his com- 


he ex- 





panion he was soon deep in conversation 
with the lady in the chestnut velvet cloak. 

Maurice forgot his pet hat-box, or rather 
he remembered it only as an excuse for 
thrusting his head out of the carriage- 
window to listen to this lady’s voice. 

He could not hear what she said—he 
could not see her face; but he felt as sure 
that she was beautiful as that she possessed 
the most melodious voice he had ever 
heard. 

Presently she passed his carriage, still 
talking to the doctor in French. 

‘You were never hard and cruel in your 
judgment of me,” she was saying ; and a 
faint, delicate perfume of roses was wafted 
into Maurice’s carriage as an accompani- 
ment to her words. 

Stretching his head again out of the 
window he was in time to see the door of 
an adjoining carriage close upon her, A 
moment later the whistle sounded, and the 
last thing Maurice saw was Doctor Grantley 
standing on the platform, his hat in his 
hand, looking pale and disturbed. 

Maurice felt annoyed. 

The lady in the chestnut velvet inter. 
ested him. Her coat fitted so perfectly, 
and the glimpse of her hair under her little 
close bonnet suggested such a wealth of 
red-brown colour. Her voice, too, was so 
melodious. His was the only pleasant voice 
in his own family. His mother and sisters 
were all tall, limp women, with aquiline 
features, who spoke in a high-pitched key, 
and Maurice shuddered to think of Miss 
Dudley’s strident tones. Now this woman’s 
voice was perfect, and he decided that at 
the next station he would get out to inter- 
view Trevor on the subject of the hat-box, 
and have another look at the French 
Countess. 

Like Boswell and every true Briton, 
Maurice “loved a lord,” and the fact of 
the sweet-voiced lady being titled gave hor 
additional attraction in his eyes. So at 
the next station he got out and recon- 
noitred, by which means he learned two 
facts—that her manner of speaking to a 
railway porter was quite irresistible, and 
that she was married. 

She had let down the window of her 
compartment, and was saying, or rather 
cooing, ‘* Merci,” to a porter for some in- 
formation ; and the slim white hand with 
which she raised the window bore upon 
the third finger an unmistakeable wedding- 
ring. 

Maurice returned to his carriage some- 
what depressed. 
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Of course it was not a matter of the 
slightest importance to him. 

“But what a voice!” he exclaimed to 
himself. “She is probably married to 
some brute. Charming women always do 
marry brutes. The very name ‘French 
Count’ suggests an adventurer with dyed 
moustaches. She would be worth marry- 
ing, if only to shut one’s eyes and hear her 
talk. It wouldn’t matter what nonsense she 
uttered, so long as that perfect voice was 
kept going.” 

He was sufficiently in love with this 
voice to get out again at another station 
on the chance of hearing it. But the 
Countess had drawn down the blind of her 
nnn and he saw and heard no more of 

er. 

At Paris the absorbing interest of his 
luggage occupied his mind, to the exclusion 
of all other subjects. By the time he re- 
membered the fair unknown she had dis- 
appeared. In his cab he reflected that 
when Dr, Grantley returned, in three 
weeks’ time, he would call on him and try 
to find out something about her. Then he 
dismissed the subject, and it might have 
never entered his mind again had not fate 
willed it otherwise. 

He and Trevor were soon at the Boule- 
vard Haussmann, and in the lift ascending to 
the third floor, left vacant by an old school- 
friend of Maurice’s, who was travelling in 
Germany. 

It was a pretty suite of about six well- 
furnished rooms, with a broad balcony 
overlooking the back of the Grand Opera 
Ilouse. Bénoit, the “femme de charge,” 
had prepared a tempting little dinner for 
him, and, after enjoying it, Maurice strolled 
out to smoke his cigarette on the balcony. 

It was about seven o'clock, but still 
light. The mere fact of being in Paris 
delighted the young Englishman. He 
watched the traflic in the busy street 
below, humming a barcarole in perfect 
contentment. 

Suddenly he bent his head over the 
railings, in a vain endeavour to distinguish 
the people on the balcony below. 

For a most delicious scent of otto of 
roses was being wafted upwards to where 
he stood, and the sound of a voice calling 
“Téléne” brought back vividly to his 
mind his fellow-passenger of the afternoon. 

With joy he remembered that Bénoit 
was a gossipping old dame. So far he had 
quelled her loquaciousness ; now he deter- 
mined to encourage it. 

“T must speak to Bénoit about getting 





my collars properly done,” he said to 
Trevor, when he brought in the coffee. 
“ You had better send her in to me, as she 
certainly won’t understand your French.” 

Trevor was a funereal person, with long 
whiskers and jaundiced views of life. He 
hated leaving home, and the aspersion on 
his French hurt him. With a look of 
pallid reproach he went in search of Bénoit. 
She was a strikingly ugly Frenchwoman of 
about fifty, with the saffron-coloured skin, 
beady black eyes, and pronounced mous- 
tache peculiar to women of her age and 
nation. 

Maurice interviewed her on severa! sub- 
jects as he sipped his coffee and smoked 
his cigarette. At last he steered her dis- 
course into the subject of the other occu- 
pants of the house. 

On the ground-floor, so Bénoit informed 
him, lived a lady who had made a fortune 
by a hair restorer; the entresol was at 
present empty ; on the first floor a fashion- 
able club met; above monsieur lived an 
artist ; and higher still, in the attics, some 
dress-makers. 

“ And the floor below ?” 

“ Ah, au second!” Bénoit came nearer 
to the table and lowered her voice. ‘ It 
is an English lady, Madame Douglas; at 
least, she styles herself so. But her maid 
knows, and I know, she is really a Countess. 
If monsieur could see her appartement! But 
it is a palace! One can walk upon the 
flowers that arrive every day from the 
Madeleine Market. And then her toilettes ! 
They say, too, that her chef is one of the 
best in Paris.” 

“Who is this lady ?” asked Maurice. 

“Monsieur may well ask. All the world 
asks the same. Whois she? Why does 
she not use her title? Why does no one 
visit her? Where did she get her fabulous 
wealth? Who is her husband? Is he 
alive ? and if so, where is he? And why 
does he allow a lady so young, so beautiful, 
to be always unprotected, alone? or she 
is beautiful as an angel. And Héléne 
says it is a saint, never out of temper ; 
so charitable, she maintains half the 
poor of Paris. She drives every day 
in the Bois; and nearly every Sunday, for 
six months, she goes to see an Irish lady 
in the Champs Elysées. But, if monsieur 
would like to see now, with his own eyes, 
what she is like,” said the shrewd I'rench- 
woman, remarking the evident interest 
monsieur took in her discourse, “he 
should descend the stairs at eight o’clock 
and he would probably meet her, as her 
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brougham was ordered at that hour, and 
she never keeps it waiting.” 

Monsieur here found the conversation 
growing too personal, so dismissed Bénoit. 
Sut by ten minutes to eight he found the 
time hang somewhat heavily on his hands, 
and at three minutes to the hour he began 
slowly to descend the stairs “ for a walk on 
the boulevards.” 

He had proceeded half way down the 
first flight when the door of the flat below 
opened, and two ladies came out. The 
first was the conventional companion of a 
beautiful woman—a washed-out, ladylike- 
looking person, no longer young; the 
second was the lady he had seen in the 
train. She was wearing a long trained 
gown of apricot-coloured silk; over it an 
opera cloak of seal-brown plush, lined with 
fur. 

She was slight and exquisitely graceful. 
Her face was of a pale creamy fairness, the 
expression of her large brown eyes intensely 
sad. She walked slowly, with a languid, 
studied grace of motion. Every detail of 
her costume was perfect, from the apricot- 
coloured satin shoes to the diamond star 
flashing in the smooth coils of her red- 
brown hair; the perfume of roses that 
hung about her seemed a natural part of 
her beauty. 

She was so unlike anyone he had ever 
seen before in her fairness, her sadness, 
and her exquisite loveliness, that she took 
Maurice’s breath away. He felt as if a 
dream of years had come to life, and the 
ideal of all that is lovely which he shared 
in common with most young men had taken 
shape at last. 

As he followed her slowly at some dis- 
tance down the broad marble stairs, the 
door of the first floor, which was ajar, 
opened suddenly, and two young I'rench- 
men, dressed in the exaggerated fashion of 
their class, hurried out so quickly as to 
push against the younger of the two 
ladies. 

Maurice felt certain, as he listened to 
the profuse apologies, and watched the 
bold stare of the handsomer and more 
dissipated-looking of the two men, that it 
was not an accident at all, but that they 
had been waiting for the Countess to pass. 
He looked at her face, and saw her turn a 
shade paler as she heard, without raising 


her eyes, the unduly prolonged apologies 
of the young [I'renchmen. Then she 
swept past and proceeded down the 
stairs. 

On the ground-floor the man who had 
spoken to her hurried forward to hold back 
the heavy swing-door, and with the 
slightest inclination of the proud little 
head she passed through to her carriage 
outside. 

The moment she was out of sight, Mau- 
rice heard the younger man burst into a 
hard unpleasant Jaugh. Linking his arm 
in that of his companion, the two saun- 
tered down the street together, leaving 
Maurice hot with disgust at their conduct, 
and with sympathy for the woman whose 
beauty and unprotected position made her 
thus an object of insult and annoyance. 
He was filled by a chivalrous longing to be 
of use to her, and by an unquestioning 
confidence that so delicately beautiful a 
frame contained a mind as fair. But then 
Maurice Wilde was only three-and-twenty, 
and knew little of the world or of the 
women in it, 

Very different feelings animated the two 
young Frenchmen. 

““Hé bien, mon cher,” exclaimed the 
Countess’s principal tormentor, when he 
was out of Maurice’s hearing, “ did I not 
say so? It is indeed the Countess of 
Montecalvo masquerading as : Madame 
Douglas. Was it not amusing to see her 
dignity, her coldness? And this to me, 
who know her history !” 

“ But are you sure she recognises you ?” 
asked the other. 

“Perfectly. At the first sound of my 
voice she turned pale. I will bet you my 
new English horse, Paragon, against a 
napoleon, that in a fortnight she: receives 
me as her friend, and that I am seen 
driving with her in the Bois.” 

“Done,” said his friend. “But if it is 
really the Countess of Montecalvo she is 
far too expensive an acquaintance for me 
at least. And you, my dear Marquis, who 
have been already twice ruined, is it for 
you to risk a third venture for a lady 
quite so dangerous?” 

“T know my own affairs best,” answered 
the Marquis. ‘She is the prettiest woman 
in Paris, and in a fortnight I shall be the 





most enviable man.” 
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